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“  I'lie  boartl  of  education  should  not  merely  be  of  high  general 
average,  but  should  include  only  men  of  the  highest  character  and  en¬ 
lightenment.  The  business  affairs  should  be  administered  by  the 
officers  with  integrity,  of  course,  but  also  under  regulations  which 
will  constrain  the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency.  The  teachers 
should  be  capable  and  sincere,  but  they  should,  in  addition,  be  given 
every  inducement  to  professional  progress  and  continuous  self-devel¬ 
opment.” —  Report  of  Chicago  Educational  Commission. 

HE  lines  quoted  above  form  the  postulates  of  the  most 
comprehensive  as  well  as  the  profoundest  discussion  of 
school  organization  which  has  yet  been  published  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  conclusions  reached  in  the  report,  although  designed 
to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  schools  of  Chicago  and 
other  great  cities,  have  force  and  value  for  every  city  in  the 
country,  great  or  small,  and  it  is  believed  by  the  writer  that  the 
principal  recommendations  of  the  report  might  wisely  be  adopted 
by  every  city.  The  ideal  is  one  thing,  however,  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  is  often  quite  another.  The  report  recommends  that  the 
school  committee  be  appointed  by  the  mayor,  but  the  statute 
law  of  Massachusetts  requires  that  the  committee  be  elected  by 
the  people.  The  report  recommends  that  only  three  standing 
committees  be  appointed,  but  the  long-standing  custom  of  most 
Massachusetts  cities  —  a  custom  that  has  become  a  sort  of 
common  law — requires  a  list  of  sub-committees  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  in  number.  The  report  recommends  that  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  work  of  the  board  be  delegated  to  the  employees  of  the 
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board,  but  in  most  communities  the  members  of  the  board 
choose  to  perform  some  of  the  executive  work  of  the  board,  and 
in  some  communities  they  are  expected  to  perform  such  work 
as  the  price  paid  for  the  honor  bestowed  by  their  election.  This 
essay  is  an  attempt  to  consider  how  the  work  of  school  boards 
may  be  done  most  efficiently,  without  the  loss  of  their  identity 
or  the  identity  of  their  membership,  without  greatly  reducing 
the  number  of  sub-committees,  and  without  surrendering  to  the 
superintendent  and  business  agent  the  responsibility  which  the 
laws  and  the  community  have  placed  upon  the  committee. 

For  the  purposes  of  discussion  I  shall  assume  a  Massachusetts 
city  of  twenty  thousand  people  that  takes  pride  in  its  schools 
and  supports  them  liberally  and  cheerfully.  Courtesy  forbids 
that  any  reference,  either  for  illustration  or  for  argument,  should 
be  made  to  my  own  city.  A  proper  sense  of  gratitude,  however, 
compels  me  to  say  that  whatever  I  have  learned  on  the  subject 
under  consideration  I  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  those  good  and  true 
men  and  women  with  whom  it  has  been  my  happy  fortune  to 
labor  in  official  positions  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

How  many  men  and  women  shall  compose  our  committee? 
Or  shall  our  committee  be  wholly  men  or  wholly  women?  Let 
us  say  men  and  women,  it  being  understood  that  we  must  elect 
the  best  people,  quite  irrespective  of  age,  sex,  color,  politics  or 
religion.  And  by  the  best  people  I  mean  the  best  for  the  place. 
Inasmuch  as  the  duties  of  the  committee  are  so  varied,  there  is 
need  of  a  variety  of  gifts  in  its  personality.  Let  us  have  a 
lawyer,  a  college  man  who  combines  scholarship  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  men  and  things,  llis  knowledge  of  law  will  prove 
most  valuable  also.  Give  us  at  least  one  clergyman — we  shall 
need  his  lofty  ideals.  Add  a  physician — one  of  the  modern 
kind  that  understands  something  about  eyes  and  ears  and 
lungs  and  germs,  and  believes  it  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  the 
physician  to  prevent  disease.  Now  bring  your  hard-headed 
business  man,  who  knows  that  two  and  two  make  four  every 
time,  and  will  not  attempt  to  build  bricks  without  straw,  or  buy 
what  he  has  not  the  money  to  pay  for.  Do  not  forget  that  you 
need  also  the  man  or  woman  who  has  seen  the  practical  side 
of  teaching — you  require  his  conservatism  and  prudence.  You 
have  five  ;  that  is  enough,  if  they  are  good.  Add  others  if  you 
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will,  but  beware  of  too  many.  “  There  is  luck  in  odd  numbers” ; 
don’t  have  eight,  or  twelve  or  twenty. 

The  committee  chosen,  their  first  duty  is  organization.  The 
best  man  (or  woman)  must  be  chosen  president.  His  office  is 
a  most  honorable  one,  and  to  it,  and  to  him  because  he  occupies 
it,  the  highest  respect  is  due.  He  should  be  a  good  presiding 
officer  ;  he  should  have  the  undivided  respect  of  the  community  ; 
he  should  be  profoundly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  schools  ; 
he  should  be  well-informed  on  all  school  subjects,  and  he  should 
have  the  fullest  knowledge  of  all  local  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools  and  affecting  their  interests.  A  secretary  must  be  ap¬ 
pointed.  He  may  or  he  may  not  be  a  member  of  tbe  board.  If  a 
member  of  the  board  is  selected  for  the  office  its  records  and  its 
work  are  thus  kept  within  the  knowledge  of  the  board,  and  any 
betrayal  of  its  secrets  is  thus  guarded  against.  But  to  elect 
one  of  the  board  as  secretary  is  to  make  one  of  its  members  the 
servant  of  the  others,  and  almost  necessarily  weakens  or  destroys 
his  dignity  and  worth  as  a  member.  A  regular  employee  of 
the  board,  the  superintendent  or  the  business  agent,  may  be 
made  secretary.  The  superintendent  is  often  chosen  for  the 
position  for  the  sake  of  economy.  As  he  must  be  present  at 
the  meetings  of  the  board,  it  seems  at  first  thought  as  if  he 
might  better  be  keeping  the  records  than  sitting  in  idleness. 
But  the  superintendent  is  present  at  the  committee  meetings  as 
the  professional  advisor  of  the  committee,  and  if  he  is  asked  to 
record  the  business  of  the  committee  he  may  not  be  able  to  give 
to  the  subjects  discussed  the  careful  consideration  which  their 
importance  demands.  Moreover,  the  duties  of  the  secretary  are 
not  confined  to  the  committee  room.  He  must  write  up  his 
records  carefully ;  he  must  conduct  the  correspondence  of  the 
committee ;  must  call  the  committee  and  the  several  sub-com¬ 
mittees  ;  must  keep  and  file  all  communications,  and  prepare 
the  calendar  in  advance  for  all  meetings.  In  many  instances  the 
secretary  must  be  bookkeeper  for  the  board,  audit  and  record 
bills,  file  contracts,  make  tables  of  statistics  without  number;  in 
short,  must  do  all  the  writing  connected  with  a  business  of  a 
hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
True,  if  the  superintendent  has  sufficient  clerical  assistance  he 
may  direct  and  oversee  all  this  work  without  great  detriment  to  • 
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his  professional  work ;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  questionable 
economy  to  add  this  responsibility  to  his  other  and  necessary 
duties.  If  a  committee  employs  a  business  agent  he  may  well 
be  made  secretary,  if  competent  for  the  work.  None  of  the 
objections  which  hold  in  the  case  of  a  member  of  the  board,  or 
of  the  superintendent,  seem  to  be  valid  in  his  case,  and  the 
duties  of  the  office  are  germane  to  his  regular  work. 

Standing  committees  must  be  appointed ;  how  many  and 
what  are  determined  more  by  tradition  than  by  reason,  no 
doubt ;  but  tradition  has  foundations  in  fact,  and  every  custom 
is  based  on  what  was  once  deemed  wisdom.  I  can  see  that  the 
three  committees  named  in  the  Chicago  report  are  all  that  are 
necessary  in  any  committee ;  in  the  case  of  a  small  committee  I 
can  see  that  no  standing  committees  are  necessary  ;  but  the 
average  committee  will  continue  to  subdivide  itself  after  the 
manner  of  legislative  bodies  generally.  The  usual  sub-com¬ 
mittees  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — committees  on  in¬ 
struction,  business  committees  and  district  or  visiting  committees. 

Of  the  committees  on  instruction  there  may  be  wisdom  in 
choosing  three  —  a  committee  on  teachers,  a  committee  on 
course  of  study  and  a  committee  on  text-books,  though  one 
would  do  the  work  required  quite  as  well  as  three.  The  com¬ 
mittee  on  teachers  should  consider  all  questions  relating  to  the 
qualifications,  examination,  election,  transfer  and  discharge  of 
teachers;  always  reporting  its  recommendations  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee,  and  never  given  “  full  power”  in  any  of  these  particulars. 
The  committee  on  course  of  study  should  consider  and  report 
upon  all  necessary  matters  relating  to  the  interior  working  of 
the  schools,  the  studies  pursued,  the  methods  of  instruction,  the 
time  schedule,  ranking,  report  cards  and  all  details  of  school 
work  which  are  not  entrusted  to  the  paid  employees  of  the 
board.  The  committee  on  text-books  should  examine  and 
report  upon  all  text-books  recommended  by  the  superintendent 
and  teachers  for  use  in  the  schools. 

The  business  committees  may  well  be  three  in  number — an 
attendance  committee,  a  finance  committee  and  a  committee  on 
supplies.  The  attendance  committee  should  consider  and  re¬ 
port  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  attendance  of  pupils, 
the  attendance  laws,  the  school  census,  district  lines,  transfer  of 
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pupils  from  one  district  to  another,  tardiness  and  absenteeism  in 
all  its  phases.  The  finance  committee  should  consider  and  re¬ 
port  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  expenditure  of  money, 
the  salaries  of  all  employees,  transportation  of  pupils,  fuel  (if 
purchased  by  the  committee),  repairs  and  supplies  of  every 
kind,  and  should  prepare  the  annual  budget,  approve  bills  and 
report  the  state  of  the  finances  regularly  to  the  board.  The 
committee  on  supplies  should  be  an  executive  committee  with 
authority  to  purchase  from  the  funds  allowed  for  the  purpose  all 
necessary  text-books  and  supplies,  and  make  necessary  repairs. 

The  duties  of  local  committees,  or  committees  on  the  several 
,  schools,  should  be  mainly  executive.  Matters  pertaining  wholly 
to  one  school  may  be  referred  to  its  special  committee  for  over¬ 
sight  and  care.  To  their  executive  duties  may  well  be  added 
the  duty  of  inspecting  the  school  buildings  and  grounds,  and 
reporting  to  the  committee  on  supplies. 

In  general,  the  several  standing  committees  should  consider 
all  matters  before  presenting  them  to  the  board.  To  facilitate 
this  the  executive  officers  of  the  board  should  be  directed  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  several  committees  as  soon  as  possible 
all  matters  that  require  their  action.  The  chairman  of  each 
committee  should  call  his  committee  together  in  season  for  full 
and  careful  consideration  of  all  questions  before  it  before  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  board,  and  should  then  present  to  the 
board  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  and  the  facts  on 
which  they  are  based. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  board  may  be  one  or  several. 
The  superintendent  may  be  made  the  general  executive  of  the 
board,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  its  directions 
are  carried  out.  In  such  a  case  he  should  be  the  sole  medium 
of  communication  between  the  committee  and  the  schools.  He 
may  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  in  part,  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  instruction,  for  example,  and  a  business  agent  or 
one  or  more  sub-committees  may  be  the  recognized  executive 
officers  in  other  matters.  In  such  a  case  the  channels  of  com¬ 
munication  may  be  several,  but  it  is  essential  to  a  good  organi¬ 
zation  that  there  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  procedure.  A  rule  which  provides  that  a  “  sub-committee 
superintendent,”  or  that  “the  superintendent  or  the  business 
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agent,”  shall  take  the  initiative  in  any  measure  or  perform  any 
particular  duty,  or  which  allows  teachers  to  report  to  “princi¬ 
pals  or  the  superintendent,”  or  allows  principals  to  report  to 
“  the  superintendent  or  the  business  agent,”  or  allows  “  the  su¬ 
perintendent  or  business  agent  ”  to  report  to  the  board  over  the 
head  of  a  sub-committee,  is  loosely  drawn,  and  is  sure  to  work 
mischief.  Definite  duties,  definite  responsibilities,  definite  pow¬ 
ers  and  definite  lines  of  communication  are  as  essential  to  the 
harmonious  working  of  the  business  of  school  management  as 
to  that  of  any  other  business. 

If  the  superintendent  is  made  the  general  executive  officer  of 
the  board,  and  if,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  he  adds  to  the  regular 
duties  of  his  office  the  duties  of  secretary  and  business  agent,  a 
large  portion  of  his  time  is  often  consumed  in  duties  other  than 
those  which  he  likes  to  regard  as  the  true  work  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Superintendents  as  a  rule  make  very  long  days,  the  most 
of  them  working  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  daily  ;  and  my 
observation  and  conversation  lead  me  to  believe  that  fully  one 
third  of  their  time  is  spent  in  clerical  and  other  duties  that  could 
be  performed  just  as  Well  by  intelligent  clerks.  To  make  the 
superintendent  the  sole  executive  officer  of  the  board  without  all 
the  clerical  assistance  that  he  can  use  is  clearly  an  extravagant 
method  of  conducting  business.  Either  he  should  be  supplied 
with  competent  assistants,  who  shall  write  up  records,  keep  ac¬ 
counts,  audit  bills,  look  after  repairs,  purchase  supplies  and 
conduct  the  major  portion  of  the  correspondence  necessary  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  schools,  or  he  should  be  merely  one 
of  the  executive  officers  of  the  board,  held  to  strictest  account 
for  his  own  department,  but  absolutely  free  from  responsibility 
in  other  departments.  He  will  naturally  be  given  the  profes¬ 
sional  side,  and  be  trusted  as  long  as  he  is  trustworthy.  When 
his  committee  have  ceased  to  trust  him  he  should  be  promptly 
discharged.  All  directions  of  the  committee  respecting  teach¬ 
ers,  courses  of  study,  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline  should  then  be  given  through  him,  and  all  communi¬ 
cations  from  principals  and  teachers  pertaining  to  these  matters 
should  be  made  through  him  to  the  appropriate  sub-committees, 
and  by  them  to  the  board.  In  a  similar  way  all  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  committed  to  a  business  agent,  or  to  a  district  or  special 
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committee,  for  executive  action,  should  be  transacted  by  them 
without  interference  by  the  superintendent. 

School  committees  are  charged  with  one  supreme  duty — the 
selection  of  the  best  teachers  which  the  money  at  their  disposal 
will  procure.  In  selecting  them  it  is  sin  of  the  blackest  dye  to 
allow  any  motives  but  the  highest  to  control.  No  consideration 
of  race,  sect,  residence,  politics,  friendship  or  neighborly  kind¬ 
ness  should  have  the  weight  of  a  feather.  To  select  the  best  is 
a  work  of  supreme  difficulty,  and  demands  skill  and  patience 
of  a  high  degree.  How  shall  our  model  board  perform  this 
most  important  and  most  difficult  part  of  its  work?  Through 
its  committee  on  teachers.  And  how  shall  the  committee  on 
teachers  select?  Through  the  superintendent  and  his  assistants. 
When  a  vacancy  occurs  the  superintendent  should  bring  before 
the  committee  on  teachers  that  one  from  his  list  of  acceptable 
candidates  whose  qualities  best  fit  her  for  the  particular  position 
which  must  be  filled.  If  acceptable  to  this  committee  she  should 
be  engaged  by  them  on  probation.  If  she  proves  to  be  the  right 
person  for  the  place  the  committee  should  then  recommend  her 
election  by  the  board.  If  the  committee  on  teachers  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  nominations  made  by  the  superintendent  they 
have  two  remedies :  they  may  appoint  a  teacher  whom  he  has 
not  recommended,  or  they  may  get  a  superintendent  who  will 
make  acceptable  nominations, — and  the  two  horns  of  this 
dilemma  are  one. 

Next  to  the  selection  of  teachers  the  course  of  study  and  the 
time  schedule  are  the  most  important  matters  to  be  determined 
by  the  school  board.  Here  the  superintendent’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  should  be  given  due  weight,  but  no  committee  should  sur¬ 
render  its  convictions  or  decide  upon  its  actions  in  this  matter 
at  the  demand  of  the  “educational  expert”  whom  they  have 
engaged  as  superintendent.  The  old  and  tried  should  be  main¬ 
tained  till  the  board  is  convinced  that  the  new  is  better.  A 
careful,  conservative  course,  that  makes  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  its  watchword  and  eschews  violence  and  revolution,  pre¬ 
vents  the  necessity  for  reversion  to  old  paths  now  so  common. 

I  have  thus  outlined  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  effective  form  of  organization  of  a  New  England  “  school 
committee  ”  and  its  best  method  of  procedure  in  its  most  impor- 
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tant  duties.  Allow  me  to  repeat  my  recommendations,  some¬ 
what  in  the  form  of  the  great  report  which  I  quoted  at  the 
beginning  : 

1.  A  small  committee,  not  exceeding  nine  in  any  case. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  committee  generally  legislative  on  mat¬ 
ters  previously  considered  by  sub-committees. 

3.  Few  sub-committees,  with  the  general  duty  of  investigating 
matters  brought  to  their  notice  by  executive  officers,  or  referred 
to  them  by  the  board,  and  recommending  suitable  action. 

4.  A  suitable  number  of  executive  officers  with  clearly  defined 
duties  and  powers. 

5.  Clearly  defined  and  orderly  methods  of  official  action  and 
communication. 

6.  The  selection  of  teachers  made  the  chief  duty  of  the  most 
important  sub-committee. 

7.  The  course  of  study  a  natural  growth  from  the  parent 
stock,  and  not  a  transported  plant  from  a  foreign  hothouse. 


OVERPRESSURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

JOHN  T.  PRINCE,  PH.D.,  AGENT  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  BOSTON. 

There  is  a  feeling  abroad,  occasionally  expressed  by 
physicians  and  newspaper  writers,  that  there  is  “over¬ 
pressure”  in  the  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  children  are 
falling  by  the  way  and  made  invalids  for  life.  There  is  another 
feeling  abroad,  expressed  quite  frequently  by  opponents  of  the 
“New  Education,”  that  teachers  are  doing  too  much  for  their 
pupils,  and  are  thereby  helping  to  create  a  race  of  degenerates. 
“Soft  pedagogics”  is  the  term  sometimes  given  to  designate 
the  process.  Widely  divergent  as  are  these  criticisms  of 
present  practice  in  the  schools,  there  is  perhaps  enough  truth 
in  both  charges  to  put  teachers  on  their  guard  in  respect  to  the 
demands  they  make  upon  their  pupils.  Viewing  the  matter 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  we  may  agree  that  hard, 
intellectual  work  of  the  right  kind.,  done  within  proper  limits  of 
time,  can  in  no  way  be  injurious  to  children.  It  must  be  as 
healthful  for  them  to  exercise  the  brain  actively  as  it  is  for  them 
to  exercise  the  legs  actively.  It  is  not  hard  work  that  is  harm¬ 
ful  or  repugnant  to  the  normal  child  so  much  as  work  which  is 
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not  suited  to  his  needs  and  powers.  Of  course  a  discrimination 
must  be  made  between  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  child  and 
those  tendencies  which  have  been  imposed  upon  him.  The 
former  may  lead  and  point  the  way  of  the  best  training,  while 
the  latter  may  indicate  the  course  to  be  resisted. 

What  is  needed  for  health’s  sake  is  not  necessarily  to  lessen 
the  work  of  children  but  to  lead  them  to  work  in  such  a  way 
and  at  such  times  that  the  largest  results  in  mental  strength  and 
alertness  will  be  gained  with  the  least  fatigue.  This  is  not 
done  by  carrying  on  the  same  subject  or  kind  of  work  too  long 
at  a  time,  or  by  giving  work  that  is  uninteresting.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  effort  is  not  always  the  measure  of  fatigue  attending  it, 
and  neither  time  nor  fatigue  necessarily  determines  the  amount 
or  intensity  of  effort  exerted.  There  is  some  study  which 
cheers  and  invigorates,  while  there  is  other  study  which  palls 
upon  the  mind  and  wearies  it  to  the  point  of  stagnation.  No 
one  will  say  that  the  former  study,  although  alert  and  active, 
is  nearly  as  harmful  physically  as  the  latter.  The  two  states 
of  mind  needed  for  the  physical  as  well  as  for  the  mental 
well-being  of  pupils  are  interest  and  freshness,  the  former 
depending  largely  upon  the  subject  and  the  way  it  is  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  latter  upon  the  times  in  which  the  recitation  or 
study  is  carried  on. 

Passing  over  the  consideration  of  matters  relating  to  the 
arrangement  of  subjects  in  the  day’s  program,  school  sessions, 
intermissions,  length  of  recitation  and  home  and  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  pupils,  matters  which  closely  relate  to  the  question  of 
overpressure,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  amount  of  work  which 
ought  to  be  required  of  pupils  in  school  and  at  home. 

European  and  American  standards  of  what  should  be  required 
of  pupils  differ  considerably  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  In 
the  Prussian  and  Bavarian  secondary  schools  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  a  week  of  home  study  is  required  from  pupils  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  of  such  study  from 
pupils  of  the  upper  classes.  Some  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
other  parts  of  Germany  make  even  more  severe  requirements  than 
these.  The  requirements  of  the  people’s  schools  are  doubtless  less 
than  are  those  of  the  secondary  schools ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  the  older  pupils  of  the  former  schools  have  not  less  than 
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twelve  hours  of  home  work  weekly.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  number  of  hours  a  week  in  which  the  schools  are  in  session 
in  Germany  is  at  least  twenty  per  cent  more  than  our  schools 
require  we  can  appreciate  the  enormous  pressure  that  is  put 
upon  the  pupils  there.  The  specialists  in  hygiene  recommend 
that  the  requirements  of  home  study  be  lessened,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  tables,  the  first  being  the  recommendations  of 
the  expert  commission  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Elsass, 
Lothringen,  and  the  second  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Key, 
a  Swedish  specialist.  The  figures  given  indicate  the  maximum 
hours  per  week  recommended  : — 

I. 


School 

Instruction. 

Age. 

Class. 

Studies. 

Singing. 

Gymnastics. 

Total. 

Homo  Work. 

7.  8 

IX,  VIIl 

18 

!  ■ 

J-l 

31 — 21^ 

s 

9 

Vll 

30 

1 

l-i 

23—23} 

s-^' 

10,  II 

VI,  V 

24 

2 

2—3 

28—39 

8 

>3,  M 

IV,  MI 

36 

2 

3 

30 

13 

IS,  i<S,  17,  i8 

II,  I 

30 

3 

3 

34 

12—18 

II. 

Whole  number  of 
hours’ work  required 
weekly,  including  I 

Singing  and 
Gymnastics. 

Number  of  hours  weekly 
required  for 

1 

1 

,  Number  of  hours  of 

home  study. 

In  the 
school  and 
home. 

1  In  the 
school 

1  alone. 

Singing. 

Gymnastics. 

!  j 

Weekly,  ^ 

'  Daily, 

7 

la— 18 

13— iS 

I 

2 

8 

i8 — 34 

15 — 21 

' 

3 

3 

j 

9 

24—30 

18—34 

• 

3 

6 

I 

10,  11 

36 

*9 

3 

3 

7  1 

■2.  13 

42 

32 

3 

3 

1 

10  1 

i§ 

M 

48 

35 

3 

3 

■3 

2} 

IS,  16 

S' 

3S 

3 

3 

16  1 

2j 

'7,  i8 

S4 

3S 

3 

3 

'9  i 

ik 

American  practice  varies 

greatly, 

,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  re- 

quirements  of  any  school  are  as  great  as  those  recommended 
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above.  Practice  in  the  best  schools  at  present  seems  to  favor  a 
short,  divided  period  of  three  hours’  attendance  for  the  younger 
pupils  and  attendance  of  five  or  five  and  one  half  hours  for  the 
older  pupils.  This  amount  of  time  spent  in  school  with  a  well- 
arranged  program,  having  the  proper  number  of  manual  and 
physical  exercises  and  recesses,  ought  not  to  be  harmful  to  any 
well  child.  But  the  proper  length  of  a  school  day  cannot  be 
considered  apart  from  the  requirements  of  home  study.  The 
time  given  above  ought  to  be  all  the  time  needed  for  study  by 
pupils  below  the  seventh  grade — upon  the  assumption  that 
children  are  admitted  to  school  at  five  years  of  age  and  that 
there  are  nine  grades  below  the  high  school.  The  maximum 
amount  of  home  study  for  pupils  of  the  seventh  grade  might  be 
half  an  hour  daily,  and  for  pupils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  from'  one  hour  to  one  and  one  half  hours  daily.  For 
pupils  of  the  high  school  the  maximum  amount  of  home  study 
daily  might  be  extended  to  two  and  three  hours.  These  figures 
are  given  upon  the  assumption  that  no  study  of  any  kind  shall 
be  required  or  permitted  at  recess  or  after  school.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  embodies  the  suggestions  which  I  have  made  as  a 
proper  amount  of  school  and  home  study.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  requirements  are  far  less  severe  than  those  recommended  by 
Dr.  Key,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  more  nearly  fit  American 
conditions  than  his  do. 


Number  of  hours  weekly  given  to 


Grade  or  Year 
in  School. 

School 

Attendance 

(including 

recesses). 

Recesses 

and 

Gymnastics 

Singing. 

Recitation 
and  study  in 
school  (not 
including 
Gymnastics^ 
and  Singing 

Study  at  home. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

1 

3 

I 

114 

3 

30 

3 

1 

IS4 

.5. 4 

*4 

1 

33 

S.  6 

7 

*74 

*4 

33 

>4 

*4 

8 

*74 

*4 

1 

33 

*4 

S 

9 

*74 

*4 

1 

33 

5 

74 

10 

*s 

3 

I 

30 

74 

10 

11 

*5 

3 

' 

30 

10 

'*4 

BIl 

13 

*s 

3 

30 

10 

«s 
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The  recommendations  contained  in  the  above  table  are  made 
with  confidence,  since  they  agree  with  the  practice  of  the  most 
carefully  managed  American  schools.  Of  course  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  amount  of  time  indicated  for  home  study  is  in¬ 
tended  only  for  those  pupils  who  are  well.  The  time  given  is 
subject  to  change  for  those  who  for  any  reason  cannot  do  the 
full  work  of  the  school  without  impairment  of  health.  If  chil¬ 
dren  have  to  practice  upon  the  piano  one  or  two  hours  daily, 
or  if  by  fulfillment  of  social  functions  they  are  unable  to  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  the  school,  they  should  stand  precisely 
where  the  weak-bodied  pupils  do  in  relation  to  the  school. 
Neither  class  is  to  blame  for  the  obstructing  conditions,  and 
neither  class  should  be  made  to  suffer  by  too  great  exactions. 
But  it  should  be  understood  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
work  of  a  class  or  year  is  incomplete  and  must  be  made  up 
before  full  credit  is  given. 

In  one  respect  the  recommendations  of  requirements  above 
given  differ  from  the  requirements  usually  made,  and  that  is  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  home  study.  Two  standards  are 
set — one  for  the  least  amount  of  time  which  should  be  spent  in 
study  and  one  for  the  greatest  amount  of  time  so  spent.  These 
separate  standards  of  requirements  are  fixed  in  the  belief  that 
the  bodily  as  well  as  the  intellectual  welfare  of  pupils  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  an  accommodation  of  demands  to  ability.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  practice  is  to  state  one  period  of  time  for  home  study 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  time  suited  to  the  “  average  pupil.” 
The  result  is  that  some  of  the  pupils  far  exceed  the  amount 
named,  while  others  stop  far  short  of  it.  Both  classes  of  pupils 
may  be  injured,  one  from  doing  too  much  and  the  other  from 
doing  too  little.  The  placing  of  a  minimum  for  home  study 
means  that  the  bright  pupils  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  certain  amount  of  strenuous  effort.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  limit  is  placed  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  pupils — gen¬ 
erally  girls — who  conscientiously  do  more  than  is  required  of 
them  and  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  need  the  restraint  of 
a  fixed  standard  of  time  for  study,  beyond  which  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  go. 
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A  PRACTICAL  AND  PROnTABLE  EXPERIMENT  IN 
THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  GEOLOGY. 

LILLIAN  BELLE  SAGE,  SAGE  COLLEGE,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

OT  until  the  last  few  years  have  teachers  of  geology  and 
1  1  physical  geography  shown  evidence  of  truly  comprehend" 
ing  the  command  of  the  great  scientist  to  “  study  nature  in  her 
own  laboratories.”  Teachers  of  botany  and  zoology  have  long 
since  found  direct  contact  with  nature  invaluable  to  their  sub¬ 
jects,  but  the  teacher  of  geology  has  been  willing  to  let  some 
more  enthusiastic  worker  read  to  him  the  earth’s  history  as  writ¬ 
ten  on  her  stone  tablets  rather  than  read  it  himself.  He  has 
been  content  to  keep  on  in  the  old  method  of  teXt-books,  wall- 
maps,  and  a  few  dusty  specimens  with  labels  half  gone,  and  then 
wondered  why  this  formidable  array  did  not  inspire  the  student 
to  become  a  scientist,  and  especially  why  his  subject  grew 
unpopular. 

Within  the  past  few  years  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the 
teaching  of  geology  and  physiography  resulting  in  a^new  and 
profitable  method. 

This  new  method  does  not  do  away  with  text-books,  but  uses 
them  as  books  of  texts  and  sends  the  student  to  nature  for  the 
sermons.  The  perusal  of  a  book  devoted  entirely  to  erosion, 
for  instance,  cannot  give  the  average  boy  or  girl  as  good  an  idea 
of  the  subject  as  a  ten  minutes’  visit  to  a  stream  of  running  water, 
when  that  visit  is  guided  by  a  teacher  who  knows  whereof  he 
speaks. 

Neither  does  the  new  method  discourage  the  use  of  maps  and 
charts,  but  first  teaches  the  pupil  to  make  a  map,  not  by  asking 
him  to  copy  one  from  a  book  or  blackboard,  but  with  compass 
and  plane  table  to  go  into  the  field  and  map  accurately  some 
definite  area. 

Nor  does  the  new  method  disregard  the  use  of  museum  speci¬ 
mens,  but  uses  them  only  to  assist  in  proper  identification  of 
specimens  which  the  student  has  actually  taken  from  the 
rocks.  All  the  pictures  in  the  universe  of  an  Asaphus  gigas 
will  not  impress  the  memory  of  the  boy  or  girl  with  the  characters 
of  the  animal  as  will  an  attempt  to  obtain  one  from  a  hard 
Trenton  limestone,  and  especially  after  three  or  four  good 
whacks  of  the  hammer  on  the  fingers. 
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The  pupil  may  easily  learn  and  remember  until  after  the 
examination  is  past  the  layers  of  rock  in  the  geological  column, 
but  there  is  little  in  that  to  cultivate  the  intelligence,  while  to 
visit  several  outcrops,  as  the  new  method  requires,  and  note  the 
difference  in  fauna  and  lithological  characteristics,  not  only  trains 
the  powers  of  observation  but  teaches  true  methods  of  science. 

The  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  been  able  to  adopt 
these  methods  with  success,  but  the  teacher  of  the  secondary 
schools  shrinks  from  the  undertaking  (and  here  I  speak  from 


PLATE  I. 


experience)  principally  from  lack  of  training  in  field  work,  and 
dares  not  attempt  it  without  such  training  lest  the^xperiment 
prove  a  failure. 

Then,  too,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  geology  in  the 
high  schools  are  women,  and  the  feasibility  of  a  woman  attempt¬ 
ing  field  work  is  a  question. 

Finally,  supposing  that  it  be  feasible  for  the  high  school  teach¬ 
ers  as  a  whole  to  undertake  this,  that  they  truly  desire  to  do  it, 
but  appreciate  their  inability  and  need  of  training,  then  the 
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question  is  how  can  they  obtain  this  desired  knowledge,  con¬ 
tinue  their  teaching  and  keep  within  the  limits  of  a  high  school 
salary. 

These  questions  seemed  almost  too  difficult  to  even  attempt 
solution,  but  the  writer  having  found  a  solution  ventures  to  make 
the  answers  known,  that  any  in  whose  mind  such  problems  are 
now  revolving,  may  profit  by  her  happy  experience. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June,  1900,  a  party  of  geolo¬ 
gists  and  “would-be”  geologists,  four  of  whom  were  women, 
met  at  Trenton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  under  the  name  of  the  Cornell 
Summer  School  of  Field  Geology,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
G.  1).  Harris  of  that  university. 

I  say  geologists,  for  the  hammers  of  many  were  well  known 
in  the  service,  while  the  “would-be’s”  were  mostly  like  the 
writer,  high  school  teachers,  with  hammers  new  and  shiny  from 
the  store  shelves. 

Trenton  Falls  was  a  fortunate  rendezvous,  combining  as  it 
does  beautiful  scenery  with  a  fine  outcrop  of  fossiliferous  Trenton 
limestone  of  easy  access.  Plate  I.  testifies  to  this  fact,  although 
the  Asaphi  and  DahnanelUe  fail  to  show  their  heads  in  the 
photograph. 

The  work  was  in  two  branches — (a)  map-making,  (^)  collect¬ 
ing  fossils  and  general  geologic  work. 

In  mapping  we  were  taught  first  how  to  measure  a  base  line. 
Then  we  learned  how  to  select  triangulation  stations  for  a  small 
area,  how  to  measure  the  angles  of  these  triangles  with  a  high 
grade  transit,  and  how  to  calculate  the  sides. 

In  filling  in  the  details  of  the  maps  from  these  triangulation 
stations  we  were  taught  the  various  ways  in  which  the  pocket 
compass,  the  open  sight  compass  and  plane  table  may  be  used 
in  mapping. 

The  position  of  the  contour  lines  was  determined  by  the  Wye 
level  and  Locke’s  hand  level.  The  former  was  used  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  number  of  definite  elevations  from  which  to  work  with 
the  latter. 

In  this  way  each  mapped  an  area  of  at  least  a  square  mile, 
indicating  the  exact  location  of  every  building,  fence,  tree  and 
shrub,  in  fact  every  possible  detail. 

Thus  we  learned  how  to  make  a  map  and  so  how  to  interpret 
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other  maps  correctly.  In  drawing  the  contour  lines  we  gained 
habits  of  close  observations  of  physiographic  forms,  which  are 
invaluable  to  the  teacher  who  would  seek  to  explain  the  origin 
of  such  forms. 

In  collecting  fossils  we  were  taught  what  to  reject  and  what 
to  preserve ;  how  to  identify  fossils  and  how  to  determine  the 
different  zones  in  a  geological  formation  by  means  of  its  fauna. 
We  learned,  also,  the  various  methods  of  determining  dip  and 
thickness  of  strata ;  in  short,  how  to  work  up  a  geological  sec¬ 
tion  by  true  methods  of  geologic  investigation. 


But  although  “all  work  and  no  play”  might  not  make  Jack 
a  dull  boy,  a  summer  vacation  with  no  recreation  would  unfit  a 
teacher  or  a  pupil  for  the  coming  year’s  work,  and  Plate  II. 
shows  the  scene  of  our  resting  hours.  But  no  picture  can 
show  the  great  campfires  around  which  we  gathered  nightly  for 
jokes  and  stories  or  to  talk  over  the  day’s  work  and  plan  for  the 
next ;  neither  can  it  show  the  healthful  vigor  and  good-fellowship 
which  prevaded  the  camp.  We  proved  Bellamy’s  idea  of 
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co-operative  housekeeping  a  decided  success,  especially  from 
a  financial  standpoint,  and  canvas  roofs  conducive  to  good 
sleep. 

As  soon  as  the  work  was  completed  at  Trenton  Falls  we  were 
ready  to  study  in  other  localities  to  gain  that  breadth  of  ideas 
which  is  necessary  for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject. 

The  question  of  the  expense  of  travelings  so  long  a  drawback 
to  this  feature  of  geological  work,  was  solved  when  we  were 
invited  to  meet  the  Orthoceras  at  Little  Falls.  The  Orthoceras — 
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Plate  III. — is  a  neat  naphtha  launch  built  by  Professor  Harris 
for  the  express  purpose  of  acting  as  a  medium  by  which  the 
class  could  work  up  the  geological  column. 

At  Little  Falls  we  worked  in  the  Archaean,  Potsdam  sandstone 
and  Calciferous,  then  away  to  Pattersonville,  where  we  met  our 
old  friend  the  Trenton  limestone  overlying  the  Birdseye  and 
Black  river  and  capped  with  a  little  Utica  shale. 

Then  to  the  Helderberg  mountains  where  the  outcrops  lead 
the  geological  column,  we  had  thus  far  studied  to  the  Hamilton 
shale,  omitting  only  the  Niagara  group. 
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Thus  we  had  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  lithologi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  the  strata  from  the  Archaean  to  the  Devo¬ 
nian,  and  in  a  way  not  to  be  compared  with  any  other  method. 

During  the  entire  trip  the  idea  of  co-operative  housekeeping 
was  continued.  As  night  o’ertook  us  our  boat  was  anchored, 
the  tents  pitched  on  the  nearest  bank,  and  the  kettle  sang  over 
the  campfire  as  we  prepared  the  evening  meal. 

As  the  time  came  for  the  members  of  the  class  to  go  back  to 
the  duties  of  the  coming  year,  each  felt  that  the  former  misgiv¬ 
ings  had  been  groundless,  and  that  we  had  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  a  woman  is  fitted  for  field  work  in  geology ;  that  the 
needed  training  for  undertaking  the  new  method  of  teaching 
that  subject  can  be  gained  in  summer  vacation  ;  that  it  can  be 
done  with  very  little  tax  on  the  purse,  and  that  the  life  in  the 
open  air  gives  just  the  healthful  vigor  necessary  for  beginning  a 
new  year’s  w'ork. 

In  the  summer  of  1901  the  same  plan  will  be  continued  with 
the  camping  ground  in  the  Helderbergs.  Here  the  eleven  dif¬ 
ferent  outcrops  in  geological  succession  will  afford  far  better 
opportunities  than  Trenton  Falls,  and  so  from  the  start  broaden 
the  beginner’s  ideas. 

Launched  in  the  Hudson  River  will  be  Professor  Harris’s  two 
boats  to  conduct  three  trips, — one  up  Lake  Champlain,  another 
down  the  Hudson  River,  and  a  third  on  the  Erie  Canal  from 
Troy  to  Syracuse. 

I  only  express  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  summer  class  when 
I  transform  the  rhyme  sang  by  the  students  of  Penikese  so 
many  years  ago  : — 

On  the  Helderbergans  high, 

Sheltered  by  the  clear  blue  sky, 

Fanned  by  breezes  soft  and  cool. 

Shall  stand  the  master  with  his  school. 

And  that  master  will  be  Professor  G.  D.  Harris,  a  true  mas¬ 
ter  of  his  subject,  and  the  one  to  whom  the  inspiration  of  the 
summer’s  work  was  due.  The  key-note  of  his  whole  teaching 
was  independence ;  to  feel  that  Trenton  Falls  and  the  Helder¬ 
bergs  are  not  the  only  places  to  study  geology,  but  in  some 
typical  localities  gain  right  methods  of  working, — then  to  one’s 
own  home  surrounding  for  the  application.  Material  for  study 
is  easily  found  when  sought  for  ;  the  subjects  of  geology  are 
universal, — literally  at  one’s  very  feet — and  no  teacher  has  more 
cause  for  singing  the  doxology  than  the  teacher  of  geology. 
Surely  Shakespeare  spoke  truthfully  when  he  said  there  are 
“sermons  in  stones,”  for  the  rocks  do  speak. 
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yULIAN  W.  ABERNETHY,  PH.D.,  BROOKLYN,  N,  Y. 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  distinguished  French  author,  Paul 
Bourget,  visited  this  country  and  wrote  a  book  about  us, 
Outre-Mer,  in  which  he  described  what  he  discovered  in  our 
schools.  “  The  aim  is,  to  the  most  remarkable  degree,  to  con¬ 
front  the  awakening  minds  constantly,  indefatigably  with  the 
fact.”  In  the  examination  papers  he  found  “not  one  question, 
from  the  simplest  to  the  most  difficult,  which  was  not  designed 
to  put  the  child’s  mind  in  an  atmosphere  of  positive  action,  to 
connect  it  with  facts  by  a  firm  and  sufficient  tie.”  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  this  instruction,  he  says,  “You  understand  better  certain 
peculiarities  of  the  American  mind — its  almost  total  lack  of 
abstract  ideas,  and  its  amazing  power  of  recognizing  reality ; 
of  manipulating  it  in  the  domain  of  mechanics  as  well  as  that 
of  business.” 

Here  we  have  a  significant  summary  of  our  educational 
tendencies  and  results ;  not  an  adequate  or  true  summary,  to 
be  sure,  but  one  that  might  well  induce  us  to  pause  a  moment 
in  our  vociferous  self-glorification  and  contemplate  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  This  eminent  Frenchman  did  not  see  all  that  he 
might  have  seen  in  our  schools,  but  he  saw  and  seized  upon  for 
special  comment  a  prevailing  and  predominant  characteristic. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  American  education  is  more  and 
more  engaging  in  a  strenuous  pursuit  of  the  concrete  fact.  Its 
standards  are  material,  commercial,  “practical”;  its  ideals  are 
seldom  raised  above  the  horizon  of  personal  profit.  Culture  for 
culture’s  sake  is  incidental,  not  fundamental.  Knowledge  is 
pestered  at  every  turn  by  the  persistent  question,  Ctii  bono? 
Will  it  buy  cakes  and  ale? 

But  this  materializing  of  education,  though  probably  at  the 
present  moment  more  conspicuous  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  is  not  distinctively  a  product  of  American 
conditions.  It  is  merely  one  of  the  more  direct  and  apprecia¬ 
ble  eflfects  of  the  scientific  and  materialistic  forces  of  the  age. 
The  world  of  physical  reality  is  crowding  in  upon  educa¬ 
tion,  and  pushing  aside  the  world  of  thought  and  ideals. 
Fact-worship  is  the  popular  w'orship  of  our  times.  Renan 
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predicted  a  time  “  when  the  great  artist  will  be  an  antiquated 
affair,  nearly  useless.”  Already  we  are  not  without  indications 
of  this  antiquity  of  the  artist,  so  far  at  least  as  he  persists  in 
regarding  art  as  a  child  of  the  imagination.  The  physical  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  piously  as  was  the  spiritual  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  philosopher  Plotinus  was  ashamed  of  his 
body ;  so  unworthy  a  thing  did  it  seem  in  comparison  with 
the  mind  and  soul.  Modern  utilitarian  philosophy  teaches  one 
rather  to  be  ashamed  of  his  mind,  if  it  does  not  minister  multi¬ 
fariously  to  the  capacities  of  the  body. 

Every  teacher  of  twenty  years’  experience  has  seen  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  school  and  college  transformed  by  this  powerful  Zeit- 
Geist.  And  the  general  results,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  the 
source  of  our  present  glory  and  pride.  Educational  interests 
have  been  enormously  extended  and  vivified  by  correlating,  the 
intellectual  life  with  the  life  of  out-door  nature.  New  realms 
of  discipline  and  culture  are  opened  for  the  conquest  of  youth. 
For  example,  the  single  achievement  of  the  popular  naturalists 
in  bringing  the  birds  and  flowers  into  the  school,  or  rather  in 
leading  the  school  out  into  the  company  of  these  little  creatures 
of  beauty  and  delight,  who  redeem  the  world  from  ugliness 
and  ally  it  to  heaven,  is  an  achievement  of  vast  significance  to 
humanity.  All  nature  is  now  our  text-book,  and  the  energies 
of  education  are  busily  employed  in  the  inductive  investigation 
of  nature’s  mysteries. 

But  with  this  expansion  of  school  interests  and  substitution  of 
fact  for  thought,  example  for  precept,  reality  for  ideality,  inves¬ 
tigation  for  imagination,  there  is  an  accompaniment  of  loss,  a 
sacrifice  of  some  of  the  richest  fruits  of  education  and  culture. 
The  continuous  and  devoted  contemplation  of  reality — that  real¬ 
ity  which  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  physical  fact — is  the 
attitude  of  science,  and  this  habitual  pursuit  of  reality  necessarily 
leads  away  from  the  golden  realms  of  ideal  and  spiritual  life. 
Darwin  regretted  and  wondered,  in  his  old  age,  that  he  had 
lost  all  appreciation  of  music  and  poetry.  It  was  from  a  sense 
of  this  loss  through  the  dwarfing  of  the  higher  faculties  that 
Tennyson  described  the  physicist,  in  Maud,  as  one  possessing 

“  An  eye  well  practiced  in  nature, 

A  spirit  bounded  and  poor.” 
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It  was  from  the  same  sense  of  the  limitations  of  material  science 
that  Lowell,  in  the  Cathedral,  characterized  the  tendency  of  the 
period : — 

“This  age  that  blots  out  life  with  question  marks, 

This  nineteenth  century  with  its  knife  and  glass, 

That  make  thought  physical,  and  thrust  far  off 
The  Heaven  so  neighborly  with  man  of  old.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  making  good  this 
loss,  on  the  ideal  side  of  education,  and  the  remedial  appliances  1^ 
for  such  restoration  are  largely  to  be  found  in  the  allied  subjects 
of  history  and  literature.  But  this  field  is  already  invaded  by 
the  worshipers  of  fact  with  almost  overwhelming  force.  The 
work  in  these  subjects  has  been  encouragingly  enlarged  in 
recent  years,  but  its  processes  are  dominated  by  the  “scientific 
method.”  The  vitality  of  history  is  absorbed  by  the  arid  details 
of  archaeology,  and  literature  is  made  to  furnish  the  illustrative 
material  of  philology.  “  Specialists  ”  are  engaged  to  teach 
literature,  whose  equipment  has  been  mainly  acquired  in  uni¬ 
versity  courses  of  comparative  linguistics ;  for  literature  proper 
they  may  have  little  real  taste  or  appreciation.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  texts  of  Beowulf  and  King  Horn  get  more  attention 
than  Paradise  Lost,  and  Shakespeare’s  “  dram  of  eale  ”  becomes 
more  important  than  Hamlet’s  mental  struggle,  and  the  question 
whether  Shakespeare  or  Middleton  invented  the  witches’  caul¬ 
dron  is  made  a  more  significant  “  problem”  than  the  conscience 
of  Lady  Macbeth.  The  teacher  of  literature,  specializing  his 
theme  after  the  manner  of  the  scientist,  either  reduces  literature 
to  linguistics  or  resolves  it  into  problems  “  for  investigation  and 
research.” 

Even  the  efficient  teacher  of  literature,  one  who  is  imbued 
with  the  true  literary  spirit  and  who  possesses  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  is  embarrassed  by  the  invasion  of 
realism  that  threatens  his  work  in  every  direction.  Indeed,  the 
most  serious  question  in  this  department  of  instruction  is,  how 
to  deal  with  contemporary  realistic  literature — which  practically 
means  the  novel — so  as  to  conserve  the  culture  influences  of 
classic  literature.  For  however  serious  may  be  the  effort  to 
establish  the  student’s  tastes  upon  the  pure  models  of  genius 
from  Chaucer  to  Tennyson,  the  insidious  effects  of  contemporary 
realism  will  tend  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  the  instructor’s 
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work.  The  passion  for  novel  reading,  now  indulged  almost 
without  restraint  by  the  very  young,  as  well  as  the  very  old,  is 
a  gigantic  force,  for  good  or  evil  according  as  it  is  directed, 
which  must  be  recognized  and  reckoned  with  just  as  distinctly 
as  any  other  “  demon  of  intemperance.”  Professor  Boyesen 
once  remarked  that  “  novelists  now  have  to  write  for  schoolgirls 
and  women.”  He  expressed  more  truth  than  he  probably  in¬ 
tended,  and  the  influence  that  a  flashy  or  morbid  novel  exerts  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  upon  a  half  million  individuals  of  this 
impressionable  audience  is  a  thing  to  be  thoughtfully  noted  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  popular  education. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  any  authoritative  or  definitive 
treatment  of  realistic  fiction  in  the  class-room  are  manifestly 
serious,  and  yet  the  earnest  instructor  cannot  evade  the  necessity 
for  grappling  with  the  problem  of  this  seductive  mixture  of  good 
and  evil.  Its  moral  qualities,  so  often  unmitigatedly  gross  and 
offensive,  cannot  be  defined,  when  the  standards  of  social  mor¬ 
ality  are  themselves  in  a  state  of  flux.  Its  artistic  qualities  have 
at  least  certain  fairly  debatable  merits.  One  quality,  however, 
is  so  conspicuously  offensive  as  to  leave  no  ground  for  rational 
debate ;  namely,  its  aggressive  and  rampant  vulgarity. 

One’s  reading  in  fiction  should  serve  to  keep  one’s  ideas  of 
life  pure  and  sweet  and  wholesome.  Stories,  like  the  flowers 
in  Elizabeth’s  German  Garden,  should  fill  life  with  innocent 
joy,  enfold  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  delicious  perfumes,  elevate 
its  ideals  and  mitigate  its  trials.  But  sensational  realism  does 
nothing  of  this ;  no  such  effects  are  contemplated  by  its  creed  or 
professed  by  its  followers.  Authors  who  have  been  “  tarred  by 
the  brush  of  M.  Zola,”  as  Andrew  Lang  bluntly  puts  it,  have 
experimented  with  reckless  audacity  upon  public  taste  and  mor¬ 
ality,  painting  in  fiction  every  vice  prohibited  by  the  decalogue, 
with  astonishing  minuteness  of  detail,  and  often  with  equally 
astonishing  delicacy  of  art,  as  if  such  material  were  as  precious 
as  the  perfumes  of  Arabia,  when  in  reality  its  rankness  unre¬ 
strained  would  smell  to  heaven.  We  have  been  deluged  with  a 
turbid  flood  of  psycho-physiological  fiction,  novels  of  morbid 
analysis,  social  problem  novels,  novels  that  Maurice  Thompson 
recently  described  as  stories  of  “  debauching  innuendo  and 
ill-favored  love,”  of  “flabby  and  unsound  domestic  morals  set 
in  a  frame  of  unholy  suggestion.” 
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Independently  of  any  question  of  the  moral  or  immoral  quality 
of  this  sort  of  fiction,  its  rank  vulgarity  alone  should  be  a  cause 
of  perpetual  restraint  in  favor  of  culture,  taste  and  decency. 
One  cannot  pleasurably  mingle  with  such  company  in  a  novej 
any  more  than  in  real  life  without  smirching  some  of  the  best 
qualities  of  mind  and  character ;  and  the  habitual  association  of 
the  mind  with  such  literature  renders  the  stains  indelible.  In 
short,  the  whole  being  becomes  vulgarized.  Recall,  for  example, 
two  celebrated  novels,  Te§s  of  the  D’Urbervilles  and  The 
Heavenly  Twins.  The  criticism  upon  these  books  is  not  so 
much  against  their  morality  as  against  their  pervasive  grossness, 
which  leaves  the  reader  with  a  heavy,  morbid,  shuddering  sense 
of  the  coarseness  of  the  clay  out  of  which  humanity  can  be  made. 
With  Hardy’s  Tess  compare  George  Eliot’s  Adam  Bede,  a 
story  dealing  with  the  same  problem  of  sin.  Both  are  strong 
works  of  art ;  but  the  beauties  of  Hardy’s  novel  are  like  the 
roses  in  Rappicini’s  garden,  whose  perfume  was  poisonous, 
while  the  beauty  of  Adam  Bede  is  as  sweet  and  inspiring  as 
a  blossoming  woodpath  in  June.  There  is  sadness  in  it,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  the  sadness  of  church  bells  heard  across  blooming 
fields,  which  lifts  the  thoughts  to  higher  and  holier  things. 

Realism  is  a  great  principle  in  art,  and  was  much  needed  for 
giving  substance  and  sanity  to  fiction  ;  but,  like  every  great  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reform,  it  has  suffered  from  the  excesses  of  its  expon¬ 
ents,  who  have  perverted  it  into  an  instrument  of  degrading 
coarseness  irreconcilable  with  the  true  principles  of  art.  From 
the  least  to  the  greatest  the  realists  seem  to  have  assumed  that 
the  truth  of  mere  nakedness,  however  intolerable  or  inconse¬ 
quential  it  may  be,  is  the  only  available  material  for  successful 
fiction.  From  the  vast  fields  of  literary  material  they  select, 
as  Dr.  Holmes  said,  “  those  swampy,  malarious,  ill-smelling 
patches  of  soil  which  had  previously  been  left  to  reptiles  and 
vermin,”  shrewdly  perceiving  that  it  is  “perfectly  easy  to  be 
original  by  violating  the  laws  of  decency  and  the  canons  of 
good  taste.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  for  examples  to  the 
mediocre  writers,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  bid  for  the  interest  of 
intellectual  pruriency.  The  greatest  and  best  are  infected. 
Kipling,  an  author  of  admirable  genius  and  execrable  taste, 
can  from  a  splendid  sweep  of  the  imagination,  as  in  The  Day’s 
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Work,  drop  like  a  vulture  into  hideous  depths  of  gross,  loutish 
vulgarity,  as  in  Stalky  &  Co. 

The  present  high  priest  of  realism  is  Tolstoi,  whose  magnifi¬ 
cent  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  cause  of  humanity  we  must 
admire,  but  from  the  unchastened  license  of  whose  pen  we  must 
recoil  almost  with  revulsion.  The  realism  of  this  master  realist 
is  as  coarse- and  brutish  as  the  Russian  bear.  Our  own  Howells 
loves  to  proclaim  himself  an  acolyte  in  the  service  of  this  high 
priest,  and  with  a  sturdy  devotion  swings  his  censer  before  the 
altar  of  his  master,  although  the  smoke  of  the  bitter  gums  seems 
a  little  choking  to  him  now  and  then.  And  the  readers  df 
Howells’  books,  so  delicate  in  their  wit  and  humor,  and  so 
graceful  in  style,  are  generally  impressed  with  a  sense  of  regret 
that  he  should  so  victimize  his  genius  with  a  theory,  fortified  by 
admiration  of  Tolstoi,  as  to  circumscribe  it  within  the  limits  of 
a  gossiping  hotel  piazza  or  the  back-kitchen  of  a  New  England 
farmhouse.  The  objection  to  the  realism  of  Mr.  Howells  is  not 
against  its  morality,  for  he  is  always  restrained  by  the  conserv¬ 
atism  of  decency  ;  nor  against  its  coarseness,  for  he  possesses  a 
refined  taste  ;  but  against  the  tedious  dead  level  of  commonplace 
insignificance.  He  never  lifts  his  readers  out  of  the  dust  and 
dirt  of  vulgar  everyday  life.  He  never  lifts  himself  above  the 
ground  into  regions  of  sunshine  and  beauty,  where  broad  views 
of  life  may  be  obtained.  His  plumes  are  heavy  with  the  smirch 
of  Tolstoiism  and  Zolaism,  and  although  his  native  inclinations 
are  upward  he  cannot  fly. 

Whatever  be  the  attitude  toward  Howells  and  James,  or  Ibsen 
and  Tolstoi,  the  teacher  of  literature  must  now  deal  with  the 
influences  represented  by  these  names  conscientiously,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  light.  He  may  follow  the  lead  of  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  who  flouts  the  new  historical  romance  as  a  “  bastard 
hybrid  of  fact  and  fancy,”  and  commends  Mark  Twain’s 
Huckleberry  Finn  as  a  “masterpiece  of  realism”;  or  another 
professor  of  literature  in  a  great  university  who  not  long 
since  commended  to  the  graduates  of  a  young  ladies’  semi- 
nar}'^  Anna  Karenina  as  an  example  of  the  highest  reach  of  the 
art  of  fiction ;  or  he  may  follow  his  own  judgment,  freed  from 
intemperate  admirations,  and  point  out  to  his  students  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  discriminating  between  nudity  and  nakedness,  the 
sensuous  and  the  sensual,  refinement  and  vulgarity,  the  artistic 
and  the  merely  realistic.  Literary  tastes  and  ideals  should  be 
obtained  from  the  school,  and  it  is  an  unseemly  neglect  of 
responsibility  that  young  people  are  left  to  obtain  them  from 
the  novel  and  the  newspaper.  , 
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IT  seems  strange  to  a  mere  observer  that  after  so  long  a  time 
the  place  and  function  of  the  high  school  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  system  should  still  be  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but  to  one 
acquainted  with  the  origin  and  development  of  this  department 
the  wonder  is  not  that  so  many  educators  disagree  in  their 
views  of  what  is  the  legitimate  work  of  the  high  school,  but 
that  they  do  not  differ  even  more  widely  than  they  do. 

The  high  school  idea  has  been  slow  in  making  its  way.  In 
the  beginning  of  popular  education  this  essential  factor  in  the 
system  was  wanting,  indeed  the  grammar  school  was  a  rarity 
for  years  before  the  high  school  was  dreamed  of.  The  few 
who  wished  to  carry  their  education  further  than  the  common 
school  permitted  had  to  study  under  the  tutelage  of  the  minister 
or  go  to  the  academy,  if  one  was  within  reach;  and  in  those 
“  good  old  days,”  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  academies  and 
seminaries  were  not  as  numerous  as  colleges  are  now ;  in  truth 
some  of  the  colleges  were  not  as  good  as  are  many  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  present. 

Brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  education  the  people 
very  slowly  began  to  realize  that  the  common  schools  must  do 
more  than  merely  elementary  work  if  they  were  to  fill  the 
place  for  which  they  were  founded.  It  was  found  that  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  “three  R’s”  did  not  satisfy  the  desires  of  the 
ambitious  youth  eager  for  “something  better  than  she  had 
known,”  so,  very  gradually,  high  school  departments  were 
added,  thus  keeping  the  big  boys  and  girls  in  school  a  year  or 
two  longer,  and  giving  them  a  taste  of  that  “  something  better” 
for  which  they  were  longing.  However,  the  branches  taught 
scarcely  more  than  included  those  found  in  the  grammar  school 
of  to-day,  but  these  departments  were  the  foundations  upon 
which  were  built  the  splendid  high  schools  now  found  in  every 
considerable  town,  which,  taking  the  place  and  doing  the  work 
of  the  academy,  have  a  well-arranged  and  a  thorough  course 
of  study,  and  prepare  their  students  for  either  a  college  or  a 
business  career. 
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But,  owing  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  high  school,  thus 
rapidly  and  imperfectly  outlined,  it  has  been  compelled  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  all  true  advancement,  and 
to  win  its  victories  after  many  discouragements  and  reverses. 
Its  purpose  has  been  misconceived  by  both  its  enemies  and  its 
friends,  and  more  than  once  it  has  been  in  danger  from  both. 
Even  now,  when  it  has  proven  its  right  to  live,  it  is  the  object 
of  either  concealed  or  open  hostility  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
ill-judged  and  blind  enthusiasm  on  the  other — the  former  would 
suppress  it  altogether,  or  at  least  limit  its  scope,  the  latter  would 
push  it  out  of  its  sphere,  and  crowd  it  well-nigh  into  the  ranks 
of  special  training  schools  and  colleges.  Between  these  ex¬ 
tremes  are  found  those  who,  knowing  from  study,  observation 
and  experience  what  is  the  true  function  of  the  high  school, 
prefer  to  confine  it  to  its  proper  place,  and  then  hold  it  respon¬ 
sible  for  legitimate  results,  thinking  this  better  than  that  so 
much  should  be  expected  of  it  that  nothing  can  be  done  well. 

Many  of  the  first  class  deny  the  high  school  a  right  to  exist 
as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  claim  that  it  is  not 
just  for  the  four  per  cent  of  pupils  who  reach  that  department 
to  be  educated  at  public  expense ;  that  those  who  wish  to  carry 
their  education  further  than  the  common  school  should  do  so 
at  private  cost  and  not  burden  the  public  with  it ;  in  short  their 
position  may  thus  be  stated  :  “  It  is  not  right  that  I  should  be 
taxed  to  educate  my  neighbor’s  children.” 

The  remainder  of  this  class  would  not  kill  the  high  school 
outright,  but  by  degrees,  and  would  prevent  its  growth  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by  themselves.  In  other 
words  they  would  eliminate  the  “  art  studies”  in  favor  of  those 
popularly  supposed  to  be  of  “practical”  value;  or,  as  the 
writer  once  heard  a  clerk  of  a  school  board  say,  when  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  being  publicly  discussed :  “We  don’t  want  our  boys 
and  girls  to  study  Political  Economy,  Psychology  and  Mod¬ 
ern — Moral — Science.  What  we  want  is  that  our  children  be  so 
instructed  that  they  will  be  able  to  run  down  an  honest  dollar 
when  they  see  it  ahead  of  them.  They  must  be  educated  to 
make  a  good  living  when  they  leave  school.”  That  was  as 
high  as  his  conception  of  what  constitutes  an  education  could 
rise,  and  he  spoke  for  all  his  kind. 
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But  this  view  is  not  supported  by  the  ignorant  alone,  for  a 
greater  number  than  many  suppose  of  educated  (?)  men,  col- 
lege  graduates,  ministers  and  professional  men  do  not  view 
popular  education,  and  especially  the  high  school,  with  favor, 
and  this  does  much  to  embarrass  it  and  to  foment  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  increase  the  hostility  of  all  who  are  either  secretly 
or  openly  opposed  to  it.  They  do  not  have  a  true  appreciation 
of  what  constitutes  a  practical  education,  and,  too,  they  mis- 
apply  the  principle  for  which  the  Revolution  was  fought  to 
a  successful  close — “  No  taxation  without  representation.”  If 
their  view  of  this  immortal  principle  prevailed  there  could  be 
no  taxing  of  non-resident  property  owners  for  the  support  of 
the  schools ;  neither  could  residents  who  had  no  children  be 
taxed  for  this  purpose.  Extended  further,  no  public  improve¬ 
ments  could  be  made  at  general  expense,  and  all  the  vast  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  National  Government  for  public  utilities  of 
whatever  kind,  which  benefit  directly  but  a  portion  of  the  people, 
would  cease. 

These  people  seem  to  forget  that  the  right  of  “  eminent 
domain  ”  rests  with  the  Government ;  that  it  has  a  right  to 
defend  itself  at  public  cost,  and  that  ignorance  being  the 
greatest  known  foe  to  our  system  of  government,  it  can  and 
does  provide  for  its  own  defence — the  education  of  the  coming 
army  of  voters — at  public  cost.  Free  schools  have  made  our 
form  of  government  possible,  and  this  being  true  the  position 
taken  by  these  people  is  certainly  untenable. 

Dropping  this  part  of  the  discussion  for  the  present,  the 
second  class  named  claims  our  attention  ;  t.  e.,  those  who  would 
add  to  the  number  of  branches  taught  in  the  high  school  instead 
of  taking  from  it. 

The  majority  of  those  who  favor  “  enrichment”  of  the  high 
school  course  are  college  professors,  many  of  whom,  never 
having  had  experience  in  school  work,  are  ignorant  of  the 
limitations  of  this  department,  and  some  educational  journals 
that  wish  to  be  considered  in  the  van  of  the  movement  which 
has  been  misnamed  “the  new  education”;  and  these  are  aided 
by  a  few  over-zealous  school  superintendents  who  have  un¬ 
limited  confidence  in  their  own  judgment,  and  very  little  knowl¬ 
edge  or  regard  for  the  opinions  of  their  high  school  principals 
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and  teachers.  To  meet  their  ideas  the  course  of  study  should 
include  that  which  in  many  cases  properly  belongs  to  the 
college  and  also  to  the  special  training  school.  For  instance, 
the  professor  of  Latin  would  not  only  urge  its  introduction  into 
all  schools  but  would  have  it  taken  up  in  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade,  or  even  lower,  and  continued  through  the  high  school 
— very  good  theory,  perhaps,  but  impracticable.  Many  col¬ 
leges  recommend  chemistry,  which  should  be  handled  by  a 
specialist  alone,  to  form  a  part  of  the  course.  The  professor 
of  mathematics  wants  at  least  plane  and  solid  geometry  taught ; 
and  even  the  requirements  in  English  are  entirely  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  high  school  to  carry  out  as  laid  down  in  the 
charming  little  pamphlets  sent  out  from  this  department  of 
colleges. 

Then,  too,  all  who  have  hobbies  consider  this  department  the 
place  for  exploiting  all  their  theories.  Cooking,  sewing  and 
kindred  domestic  arts,  carpentry,  wood  carving,  iron  working, 
special  temperance  instruction,  military  drill,  physical  culture, 
anatomy,  even  to  vivisection,  sociology  and  kindred  topics,  and 
in  some  States,  Kansas,  for  example,  agricultural  science — all 
these,  and  whatever  else  happens  to  be  the  popular  fad,  must 
be  given  a  place,  and  each  claims  thq  first  place  as  its  natural 
right.  As  said  above,  these  advocates  of  “  enrichment”  go  to 
such  extremes  that  they  do  the  high  school  fully  as  much  harm 
as  those  who  are  frankly  opposed  to  it  in  toto  or  in  farte;  arid 
between  both,  the  ultra  high  school  men  pulling  in  one  direction, 
and  its  enemies  in  the  other,  the  only  wonder  is  that  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  place  left  to  stand  on. 

In  discussing  the  views  of  the  more  moderate,  those  who  are 
more  practical,  the  real  function  of  the  high  school  must  first 
be  considered.  Is  it,  on  the  one  hand,  to  prepare  its  pupils 
to  “  run  down  an  honest  dollar,”  or,  on  the  other,  to  fit  them 
for  the  college  or  university?  Are  but  the  strictly  utilitarian 
branches  to  be  taught,  or  a  smattering  of  all  the  “  ologies”? 

The  true  position  of  the  high  school  is  midway  between  these, 
so  both  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  pri¬ 
mary  object  for  which  the  high  school  claims  a  right  to  live  and 
an  adequate  portion  of  the  public  money  is  not  to  fit  the  student 
for  either  a  business  or  a  professional  career,  nor  yet  for  trade 
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or  domestic  pursuits,  though  incidentally  it  may  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  any  of  these  ;  this  department  is  neither  a  manual  train¬ 
ing  school  nor  a  college  preparatory  department ;  a  military 
academy  or  a  place  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  arts.  A  very 
small  per  cent  from  the  high  school  enter  college ;  about  the 
same  number  attend  business  colleges  ;  many  more  either  begin 
to  teach  or  enroll  themselves  in  a  normal  school  to  better  pre¬ 
pare  for  that  work ;  finally,  many  of  the  girls  become  house¬ 
keepers, ^the  boys  skilled  workmen  or  clerks  in  stores.  Now, 
if  the  high  school  must  prepare  students  for  college  it  is  also 
under  obligation  to  prepare  those  who  wish  for  business,  man¬ 
ual  labor,  teaching  or  housekeeping ;  in  fact,  in  answer  to  the 
demand  for  such  special  teaching,  many  city  high  schools  have 
established  normal,  business,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  courses,  as  well  as  the  classical.  City  high  schools 
may  be  able  to  do  this,  but  it  is  impossible  that  the  great 
majority  found  in  small  cities,  towns  and  villages  do  such 
special  work,  nor  does  it  come  within  their  sphere  to  do  it ;  if 
such  is  its  work,  it  is  a  polytechnic,  not  a  high  school.  But 
this  department  is  not  a  special  training  school,  though  it  should 
fit  the  pupils  to  enter  such  schools  and  do  efficient  work  there. 
The  branches  taught  should  include  many  belonging  to  a  higher 
education ;  the  curriculum  should  be  as  broad  as  possible,  but 
should  not  specialize ;  before  pupils  should  be  allowed  to  enter 
upon  any  special  work,  they  should  have  the  broadest  educa¬ 
tion  which  can  be  given  them  for  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
build.  Very  few  go  beyond  this  school,  so  they  should  be  able 
to  get  from  it  what  strengthens,  enlarges,  uplifts  and  refines 
the  mind,  the  soul,  rendering  it  more  capable  of  enjoying  life 
and  its  pleasures,  and  giving  to  it  a  hint  of  the  infinite  possibili¬ 
ties  of  existence,  and  its  duties  and  privileges  as  well  as  its  mere 
enjoyments.  This  end  cannot  be  attained  if  the  pupils  must 
be  taught  commercialism,  or  trained  for  teachers,  or  drilled  for 
housekeepers,  or  fitted  for  college.  I  do  not  wdsh  to  b^  under¬ 
stood  as  being  opposed  to  this  work  in  itself,  but  I  do  maintain 
that  no  more  of  it  should  be  attempted  than  is  incidental  to  the 
real  purpose  of  the  high  school ;  i.  ^.,  the  giving  to  the  pupils 
the  best  of  ever3^thing  which  will  cultivate  and  refine,  and  the 
laying  of  a  foundation  for  higher  work,  or  for  specializing. 
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When  preparing  for  a  teacher’s  or  a  business  life  interferes 
with  this  it  must  not  be  done,  for  the  true  object  would  then  be  lost 
sight  of;  where  preparation  for  college  takes  time  away  from 
such  studies,  that,  too,  must  be  relegated  to  the  second  place, 
or  the  high  school  will  degenerate  into  a  preparatory  school,  a 
mere  feeder  for  colleges.  If  concession  must  be  made,  the  col¬ 
lege  must  come  down  to  the  high  school,  not  the  latter  be  graded 
up  to  the  college ;  and  this  view  is  gaining  ground  among  not 
only  our  best  high  school  men,  but  progressive  and  far-sighted 
college  men  as  well.  I  will  quote  one  authority  for  proof  of 
this  last  statement.  In  a  discussion  on  the  high  school  course 
of  study,  at  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1899,  Pres¬ 
ident  Jordan  said :  “  If  the  fortunate  few  who  go  to  college  can 
prepare  themselves  in  the  public  high  school,  well  and  good, 
but  this  is  not  the  object  for  which  the  high  school  is  maintained. 
Whatever  bending  may  be  necessary  to  make  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  high  school  and  the  college  must  come  from  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  high  school  course  must  be  as  symmetrically 
grounded  as  a  college  course.” 

While  the  position  of  those  who  stand  midway  between  the 
extremes  mentioned  above  may  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
what  has  just  been  said,  a  few  lines  upon  the  composition  of 
this  class  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  opponents  of  the  high 
school  they  are  radicals,  while  the  advocates  of  “enrichment” 
are  apt  to  regard  them  as  ultra-conservative.  Believing  that 
the  purpose  for  which  the  high  school  exists  to  be  what  it  is, 
they  bend  every  energy  to  the  accomplishing  of  that  purpose. 
They  regard  the  pupil  as  a  citizen  in  embryo,  and  the  school  as 
the  place  where  he  is  to  be  prepared  to  fulfill  his  duties  to  his 
country.  They  realize  that  citizenship  comes  first  in  impor¬ 
tance,  and  that  the  “  honest  dollar”  or  preparation  for  college  is 
of  little  moment  in  comparison,  though  both  may  be  incidental 
to  the  work  of  this  department.  Their  conservatism  is  not  of 
the  character  which  “blocks  the  wheels  of  progress,”  though  it 
may  be  necessary  at  times  to  apply  the  brake  to  prevent  its 
being  dashed  to  destruction.  The  high  school  owes  to  them  its 
very  life,  for  if  it  were  not  for  their  influence  it  would  either 
be  shorn  of  its  usefulness,  if  not  eliminated  from  the  school  sys- 
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tern,  or  raised  to  such  a  height  that  it  would  topple  over  of  its 
own  weight.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  influence  of 
this  class  will,  in  the  near  future,  become  powerful  enough  to 
establish  the  high  school  in  its  true  place,  and  to  maintain  it 
there. 

While  this  paper  does  not  necessarily  include  a  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  curriculum  of  the  high  school,  a  brief  mention  of 
it  is  not  foreign  to  its  purpose,  for  what  branches  should  be 
taught  in  this  department  is  a  subject  upon  which  even  practical 
high  school  men  differ,  and  which  they  must  agree  upon  before 
the  desired  results  may  be  attained.  The  following  thoughts 
are  submitted  with  some  little  hesitation,  and  not  with  any  as¬ 
sumption  of  authority  save  that  which  may  come  from  experience. 

This  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposition.  Any  topic,  the 
study  of  which  will  stregthen  the  intellectual,  moral  or  spiritual 
nature  of  the  pupil  may  be  admitted  to  the  course ;  but  as  all 
branches  of  this  kind  cannot  be  taught,  owing  to  lack  of  facil¬ 
ities  and  time,  a  choice  of  the  most  essential  must  be  made ;  and 
here  lies  the  difficulty,  for  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  high 
school  teachers  to  agree  in  this.  One  of  the  best  courses  of 
study  the  writer  has  seen  was  that  recommended  by  a  committee 
of  the  Kansas  State  Teacher’s  Association.  This  committee 
was  to  frame  a  scheme  of  high  school  work  which  should  not 
only  prepare  for  college,  but  which  should  also  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  work  in  other  lines.  In  this  scheme  the  pupil 
has  a  choice  of  five  courses,  of  four  years  each,  and  so  may 
elect  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  and  desires.  The  first  three 
years  of  the  college  preparatory  course  will  fit  for  the  university 
or  for  any  college  in  the  State ;  the  fourth  year  provides  higher 
work  for  those  who  can  attend  none  but  the  home  school.  This 
course  of  study  is  the  nearest  ideal  of  any  reported  in  recent 
years,  and  could  be  carried  out  with  a  fair  degree  of  success  if 
all  high  schools  had  the  facilities,  in  apparatus  and  number  of 
teachers,  of  those  in  the  largest  cities  in  the  State.  The  mistake 
was  made  at  the  beginning  in  appointing  the  majority  of  the 
committee  from  college  men,  and  the  high  school  men  selected 
were  from  the  large  schools,  thus  giving  town  and  village 
schools,  which  have  much  the  greater  part  of  the  work  to  do,  no 
representation.  The  committee  had  very  little  idea  of  the  limita- 
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tions  of  the  average  high  school,  and  so  the  scheme  reported  is 
full  of  imperfections,  and  is  impracticable  in  many  parts.  But 
faulty  as  it  is,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has  accom¬ 
plished  much  toward  uniformity  in  this  work,  and  toward  the 
centralization  of  the  effort  which  too  often  is  wasted  because  of 
lack  of  it. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  specify  what  studies  should 
be  pursued  by  high  school  pupils  further  than  has  already  been 
indicated, — to  particularize  is  useless,  where  so  few  can  agree — 
but  in  general,  the  branches  named  by  Supt.  S.  T.  Dutton,  of 
Brookline,  in  his  article  on  “  The  Place  and  Function  of  the 
High  School,”  published  in  Education  for  June,  1898,  should 
be  given  a  prominent  place.  But  sensible  and  thoughtful  as  the 
writer  of  that  paper  is,  he  does  not  appreciate  the  vast  amount 
of  work  with  which  the  average  high  school  teacher  is  burdened. 
Hundreds  of  high  schools  are  fitting  for  college,  and  doing  the 
work  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  where  there  are  but  two 
teachers  to  a  school  of  from  forty  to  eighty  pupils.  “  Impos¬ 
sible  !  ”  say  many  school  men.  “  It  cannot  be  done.”  It  is  not 
impossible,  for  it  is  being  done,  but  at  great  cost  of  nervous  and 
brain  force  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  work  accomplished  by  small  high  schools  is  neither 
comprehended  nor  appreciated  by  city  teachers  and  superintend¬ 
ents,  but  it  is  done  at  too  great  cost  of  time  and  labor ;  and  well 
as  it  is  done,  is  not  done  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be,  and  none 
realize  this  as  keenly  as  do  the  teachers  of  these  schools  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  no  wonder,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  the  average 
high  school  teacher  feels  like  entering  a  protest  when  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made,  as  it  is  so  frequently,  to  add  to  his  heavy  burden 
by  crowding  into  the  already  overloaded  course  the  teaching  of 
branches  which  do  not  legitimately  belong  there,  for  he  knows, 
as  no  one  else  can,  the  limitations  of  himself  and  the  department 
in  which  he  labors  so  faithfully  and  unselfishly. 

A  word  in  conclusion.  It  is  easy  to  find  fault ;  easy  to  criti¬ 
cise, — but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  propose  a  remedy  for  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  A  few  ij^uggestions  are  offered — 
more  tentative  than  otherwise. 

Before  the  high  school  can  accomplish  its  work  in  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner  all  these  conflicting  elements  must  be  brought  into 
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unity  of  action — there  must  be  a  “  concert  of  the  powers  ” ;  those 
opposed  to  it  must  be  won  to  its  support ;  its  too  enthusiastic 
friends  must  be  restrained ;  its  true  place  in  our  system  must  be 
recognized,  not  only  by  those  opposing  it  but  by  the  colleges 
as  well.  But  in  order  to  bring  about  such  a  change  those  who 
have  the  work  of  this  department  in  charge,  who  know  its  needs 
and  limitations  as  no  one  else  can,  must  assert  themselves  more 
vigorously,  and  not  yield  so  readily  to  existing  conditions,  nor 
so  meekly  swallow  the  nostrums  which  educational  quacks  insist 
upon  forcing  upon  them.  It  will  take  time,  it  is  true,  but  or¬ 
ganization  and  persistent  effort  accomplish  even  the  seemingly 
impossible. 


YESTERDAY. 

CHARLES  AUGUSTUS  SCHUMACHER,  ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Empty  a  wayside  nest. 

Its  oldtime  song  is  still ; 

But  winds  they  never  rest, 

And  merry  is  the  rill. 

Only  a  scrolless  stone, 

A  bush  where  roses  blush ; 

Though  winds  should  sometimes  moan, 
The  rill  will  never  hush. 

Folded  and  calm  the  hands. 

And  just  a  moment  gone ; 

The  east  is  girt  with  bands. 

And  day  is  all  at  dawn. 

Ever  to  leave  the  old. 

And  journey  to  the  new  ; 

To  vanish  through  the  gold, 

And  then  beyond  the  blue. 

Perfect,  the  law,  I  deemed, 

Foi;  man  must  die  to  be  : 

But  broken  all  I  dreamed. 

When  death  had  come  to  me. 
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THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  VERSE 

JAMES  S.  SNODDY,  TEACHER  IN  ENGLISH,  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  VALLEY 
CITY,  NORTH  DAKOTA. 

II.  Subjunctives  in  Clauses. 

I.  Subjunctives  of  Purpose. 

The  subj’unctives  of  purpose,  which  occur  in  clauses  intro¬ 
duced  by  that  or  lest^  are  generally  detected  by  the  verbs  be, 
may,  should  or  might,  expressed  or  understood.  They  are 
found  frequently  in  both  prose  and  poetry  ;  but  probably  more 
frequently  in  prose.*  They  are  common  in  Shakespeare  and 
the  later  poets  ; — 

“  Haste  me  to  know ’t;  that  I  .  . 

May  sweep  to  my  revenge.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  5^3*' 

“  Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us.” 

— Shakespeare  :  Macbeth,  11.  3,  JO. 

“  Have  you  by  some  surgeon  on  your  charge, 

Shylock,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death.” 

— Shakespeare :  Merchant  of  Venice,  IV.  i,24g. 
“To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He,  returning,  chide." 

— Milton  :  Sonnet  on  His  Own  Blindness,  1.  j. 

“  Lest  in  temptation’s  path  ye  astray.” 

— Burns :  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  I  y2. 

“  Depart  not,  lest  the  grave  should  be 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality.” 

— Shelley:  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  1.  4J. 

“  Better  to  hide  from  the  Indian  scouts  the  graves  of  our  people, 

^  Lest  they  should  count  them.” 

— Longfellotv :  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  I  bb. 

“  And  we  will  pray  that  .  .  . 

Our  generals  and  their  strong-armed  men 
May  lay  their  weapons  by.” 

—  Bryant :  The  Return  of  the  Birds,  1.  yb. 

“  He  therefore  turning  softly  like  a  thief. 

Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot, 

And  feeling  all  along  the  garden  wall. 

Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found." 

—  Tennyson  :  Enoch  Arden,  ll.  820S2J. 

“  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget." 

— Kipling:  Recessional,  1.  b. 

*  In  the  Book  of  St.  John  there  are  two  hundred  and  seven  subjunctives;  one  hundred  and 
twelve  of  them  are  subjunctives  of  puritosc. 
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2.  Subjunctives  of  Simple. Futurity. 

In  many  clauses  which  are  introduced  by  that  or  who  no 
purpose  is  implied ;  the  subjunctives  found  in  them  are  simply 
subjunctives  of  futurity.  They  are  met  with  frequently  in 
Shakespeare  : — 

“  If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done, 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me. 

Speak  to  me.” 

— Hamlet:  I.  /,  /y/. 

“  That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions.” 

— Ibid..,  II.  2,  77. 

“  It  is  impossible  (that)  they  bear  it  out.” 

Othello :  II.  /,  ig. 

“  No  matter  then  who  see  it.” — Richard  II.,  V.  2,  yg. 

“  I  care  not  who  know  it.” — Henry  V.,  IV.  7,  118. 

Shakespeare  sometimes  uses  the  indicative  instead  : — 

“  I  care  not  who  knoxvs  so  much.” — Twelfth  Night,  III.  4,  joo. 

Subjunctives  of  this  class  are  found  occasionally  in  more 
recent  poets : — 

“  Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave.” 

— Holmes:  Old  Ironsides,  1.  17. 

3.  Subjunctives  of  Result  or  Consequence. 

Clauses  of  result  or  consequence  are  introduced  by  so  that., 
and  occasionally  by  such  that.  In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  action  is  done  so  (t.  e.  in  such  a  way)  that  {i.  e.  in  which 
way)  the  result  follows  : — 

“  So  excellent  a  king  ...  so  loving  to  my  mother 
That  he  might  not  betcem  the  winds  of  heaven.” 

— Shakespeare ;  Hamlet,  I.  2,  141. 

“  But  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things 
That  it  were  better  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.” 

— Ibid.,  III.  I,  124. 

“  So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro 
That  vain  it  were  her  eyes  to  close.” 

—  Coleridge:  Christabel,  1.  2^2. 

“  So  live  that  when  thy  summons  come 
.  .  .  thou  go  not  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night.” 

— Bryant:  Thanatopsis,  1.  77. 

“  So  is  it  preordained  that  he  behold 
His  friends  again.” 

— Bryant:  Translation  oj  Homer's  Odyssey,  Bk.  V.  St.  4. 
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4.  Subjunctives  of  Cause  or  Reason. 

The  clauses  which  contain  subjunctives  of  cause  or  reason, 
are  generally  introduced  by  that  in  the  sense  of  because : — 

“  Some  might  lament  that  I  were  cold.” 

— Skelley :  Stanzas  -written  in  Dejection  near  Naples,  1.  jj. 

“And  we  wept  that  one  so  lovely 
Should  have  a  life  so  brief.” 

— Bryant :  The  Death  of  the  Flo-wers,  1.  jo. 

5.  Subjunctives  of  Concession. 

The  subjunctives  in  concessive  clauses  are  generally  distin¬ 
guished  by  though  (or  although').,  and  if  or  even  if,  in  the  sense 
of  though,  expressed  or  understood  : — 

“Their  virtues  else — be  they  as  pure  as  grace  .  .  . 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption.” 

— Shakespeare  :  Hamlet,  /.  4,  jj. 

“  For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ.” 

— Ibid.,  II.  2,  622. 


“Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there’s  method  in  it.” — Ibid.,  II.  2,  207. 

“  Though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh.” — Ibid.,  III.  2,  2j. 

“  Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will. 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent.” 

—Ibid.,  III.  3,  sg. 

“  What  if  (though)  this  cursed  hand 

IVere  thicker  than  itself  with  brother’s  blood.” 

—Ibid.,  III.  3,  44. 

“And  oft  though  Wisdom  -wake.  Suspicion  sleeps 
At  Wisdom’s  gate.” 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost,  III.  6S6. 

“Though  he  behold  it  not,  he  can  hear  its  continuous  mumur.” 

— Longfellow  :  Evangeline,  Pt.  II.  1.  74. 

“  Speak  the  truth  whatever  it  be, 

Thougli  it  rend  my  bosom’s  core.” 

— Bret  Harte  :  The  Aged  Stranger,  1.  20. 

“  I  wept;  and,  though  it  be  a  dream,  I  weep.” 

— Shelley:  Epipsychidion,  1.  308. 

“  Be  it  starlight,  be  it  moonlight 
In  these  vales  below.” 

—  Whittier :  The  Lumbermen,  1.  23 

“  For  tho’  the  faults  were  thick  as  dust 
In  vacant  chambers,  I  could  trust 
Your  kindness.” — Tennyson  :  To  the  J^ueen,  1.  16. 

6.  Subjunctives  of  Comparison. 

The  subjunctives  of  comparison  occur  in  modern  English,  in 
clauses  introduced  by  as;  in  middle  English,  by  as  or  than. 
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“  Me  (they)  hym  told  more  than  soth  (true)  -were.” 

— Robert  of  Gloucester :  Reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.,  1.  jo. 

“  That  was  hym  levere  (dearer)  than  hys  fader  were.” 

-Ibid.,  1.  sa<f. 

Subjunctives  of  this  class  are  frequent  in  modern  prose ;  rare 
in  modern  poetry. 

“  Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  I.  2,  10. 

“Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him.” 

—Ibid.,  II.  i,  13. 

“  That  he,  as  'twere,  by  accident  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.” — Ibid.,  III.  i,  30. 

“  To  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature.” 

—Ibid.,  III.  2,  24. 

“  A  loom,  as  it  were,  for  the  fancy  to  spin  on.” 

Lowell :  A  Fable  for  Critics,  1.  82. 

7.  Subjunctives  of  Manner. 

Subjunctives  expressing  manner  are  generally  detected  by 
the  clause’s  being  introduced  by  as  if: — 

“  But  age  .  .  .  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  V.  i,  82. 

“  The  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  it  were 
Cain’s  jawbone.” — Ibid.,  V.  /,  86. 

“  As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  been  !” 

— Shelley  :  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,  1.  77. 

“As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  flame.” 

— Shelley:  Epipsychidion,  1.  223. 

“  Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  she  threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were.” 

— Shelley :  Adonais,  1.  137. 

“  That’s  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 

Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.” 

— Browning :  My  Last  Duchess,  1.  2. 

“  I  doubt  not  thou  art  heard,  my  son. 

As  well  as  if  thy  voice  to-day 
Were  praising  God  in  the  Pope’s  great  way.” 

— Browning:  The  Boy  and  the  Angel,  1.  13. 

“  Or  else  as  if  the  world  were  wholly  fair.” 

—  Tennyson  :  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  1.  18. 

“  Four  voices  .  .  . 

Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door 
Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound.” 

—  Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  1.  441. 

“  The  little  birds  sang  as  if  it  were 
The  one  day  of  summer  in  all  the  year.” 

— Lowell:  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Pt.  I.  1.  tb. 

“  Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled 
As  if  I  were  a  boy.” 

— Longfellow :  Prelude  to  Voices  of  the  Night,  1. 30. 
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“  Whither  with  so  much  haste 
As  if  a  thief  -Mert  thou.” 

— Eongjellow :  The  Wave,  1.  j, 

“  As  if  a  trumpet  called,  I’ve  heard 
Dame  Mercy  Warren’s  rousing  word.” 

—  Whittier :  Snow-Bound,  1.  218, 

“  Then  suddenly,  as  if  (it  were')  to  save 
The  good  man  from  his  living  grave.” — Ibid.,  1.  2gg. 

“  Huddled  along  the  stone  wall’s  shady  side. 

The  sheep  show  white,  as  if  a  snowdrift  still 

Defied  the  dog-star.” —  Whittier :  Among  the  Hilh,  1.  77. 

“  As  if,  at  every  step,  ye  cast 
The  pelting  hail  and  riving  blast.” 

— Bryant  :  Song  of  the  Sower,  1.  60. 

Frequently  ty  is  understood  : — 

“  Men,  wives  and  children  stare,  cry  out  and  run 
As  (if)  it  were  doomsday.” 

— Shakespeare  :  Julius  C<esar,  III.  /,  97. 

“  Ravens,  crows  and  kites 
Fly  o’er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  us, 

-  As  (if)  we  were  sickly  prey.” — Ibid.,  V.  /,  Sy. 

“  He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face 
As  (iO  he  would  draw  it.” 

—  Shakespeare  :  Hamlet,  II.  /,  gi. 

“  And — as  (if)  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin.” 

—Ibid.,  IV.  s,  103. 

“  To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  owed 
As  (if)  'twere  a  careless  trifle.” 

— Shakespeare  :  Macbeth,  I.  4,  //. 

“  One  cried,  ‘  God  bless  us,’  and  ‘  Amen  ’  the  other; 

As  (if)  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman’s  hands.” 

—Ibid.,  II.  2,  2b. 

“  I  laughed  as  (if)  I  would  die.” 

— Holmes :  Height  of  the  Ridiculous,  1.  6. 

Be  cheerful-minded,  talk  and  treat 
Of  all  things  e’en  as  (if)  he  were  by.” 

Tennyson  :  In  Memoriam,  1.  123^. 

Sometimes  the  clauses  containing  the  subjunctives  of  manner 
are  introduced  by  as  though : — 

“  And  therewithal  he  bleynte,  and  cryde  ‘  a!  ’ 

As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte.” 

Chaucer:  The  Knightes  Tale,  1.  221. 

“  Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again.” 

— Keats :  The  Flight,  1.  28. 

“  As  tho’  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song.” 

—  Tennyson  :  Enoch  Arden,  1.  840. 

8.  Subjunctives  in  Indirect  Questions. 

The  subjunctives  in  indirect  questions  are  found  in  clauses 
introduced  by  if  or  whether. 

“  For  ’tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 

Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  (lead  )  love.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  2,  213. 
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“  If  she  should  break  it  now,” 

(1.  e.,  suppose  she  should  break  it  now.?) 

— Ibid.,  III.  2,  234. 

“  Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple.” 

— Ibid.,  IV,  5,  40. 

“  Sir  Olaf  questioned  the  knight  eftsoon 
If  he  vuere  come  from  Heaven  down.” 

— Longjellow  :  The  Elected  Knight,  St.  7. 

“  She’ll  not  tell  me  if  she  love  me.” 

—  Tennyson  :  Lillian,  1.  6, 

“Till  I  know  not  what  I  am 
Nor  whence  I  am,  nor  whether  I  be  king.” 

—  Tennyson  :  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  1.  143. 

9.  Subjunctives  in  Substantive  Clauses. 

Subjunctives  are  often  found  in  substantive  clauses  used  with, 

(a)  The  verb  be;  especially  when  it  is  followed  by  the  ad¬ 
jectival  expressions,  good,  fitting,  necessary,  etc.  : — 

“  ’Tis  necessary  that  be  looked  unto.” 

— Marlowe  :  The  Jew  of  Malta,  I.  2,  3/6. 

“  ’Twere  good  you  let  him  know.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  4,  188. 

“’Twere  good  she  were  spoken  with.”  — Ibid.,  IV.  3,  14. 

“  Is  it  fit  this  soldier  keepe  his  oath.?” 

— Shakespeare :  Henry  V,  IV.  i,  124. 

“’Tis  time  that  I  were  gone.” 

—  Tennyson  :  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  1.  33/. 

(b)  Verbs  of  thinking,  saying,  deeming,  maintaining, 

IMAGINING,  etc.  : — 


“  I  think  it  be  no  other  but  e’en  so.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  I.  /,  108. 

“  (I  think)  it  may  be  ” — Ibid.,  II.  2,  132. 

“  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think  they  should 
Lay  him  i’  the  cold  ground.” — Ibid.,  IV.  3,  70, 

“  Which  .  .  . 

Indeed  would  make  one  think  there  might  be  thought.” 

—Ibid.,  IV.  3,  12. 

“  I  think  it  be  thine.” — Ibid.,  V.  /,  131. 

“  But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy.”  — Shakespeare :  Cymbeline,  III.  6,  42. 

“  'Twere  well,  thought  I,  if  often 
To  rugged  farm  life  came  the  gift 
To  harmonize  and  soften.” 

—  Whittier:  Among  the  Hills,  1.  4qo. 

“  Yet  it  were  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me.” 

— Shakespeare :  The  Winter's  Tale,  I.  2,  133, 

“  As  who  should  say  in  Rome  no  justice  were.” 

— Shakespeare :  Timonof  Athens,  IV.  3,20. 
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“  And  there  have  been  holy  men 
Who  deemed  it  ■were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus.” 

— Bryant:  A  Forest  Hymn,  1.  g6. 

“  They  feed  her  theories,  in  and  out  of  place 
Maintaining  that  with  equal  husbandry 
The  woman  were  an  equal  to  the  man.” 

—  Tennyson :  The  Princess,  Canto  I.  1.  ijo. 

”  Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio.” 

— Shakespeare:  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  IV.  4,  12. 

(c)  Verbs  of  doubting  and  fearing  : — 

”  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what  you’re  worthy  of.” 

— Shakespeare :  Cymbeline,  I.  4,  106. 

(d)  Verbs  of  knowing  ; — 

“  Lord,  we  know  what  we  are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.” 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  I V.  j,  44. 

**  I  would  I  had  thy  inches;  thou  shouldst  know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt.” 

— Shakespeare :  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  I.  j,  41. 

”  Although  I  know  he  were  mine  enemy.” 

—  Shakespeare,  Henry  VIII.  II.  4,31. 

But  I  will  know 

If  there  be  any  faith  in  man.” 

—  Tennyson  :  Lady  Clare,  1.  44. 


(e)  Verbs  of  wishing,  commanding,  entreating  and  re¬ 
questing  : — 

“  I  do  wish 

That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 

Of  Hamlet’s  wildness.” — Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  III.  /,  42. 

Subjunctives  in  substantive  clauses  that  follow  these  verbs 
are  met  with  frequently  in  the  Bible  ;*  but  they  are  found  more 
frequently  in  poetry,  especially  in  substantive  clauses  after 
verbs  cf  which  are  themselves  in  the  subjunctive  mood.f 

(f)  Exclamations  which  are  equivalent  to  principal  state¬ 
ments  containing  verbs  of  wishing: — 

”  Ah,  that  I  were  free  again.” 

—  Whittier :  Maud  Muller,  1.  76. 

10.  Subjunctives  in  Temporal  Clauses. 

In  temporal  clauses,  which  are  introduced  by  ere,  before,  till, 
until,  when  and  while,  subjunctives  are  found  about  as  often  as 
indicatives,  t 

“  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven  please.” 

— Shakespeare :  I.  Henry  VI.  III.  2,  112. 


•“I  will  that  they  be  with  me.”— 5/.  John,xvii,  24. 

••  Will  ye  therefore  that  I  release  unto  you  the  Kin^  of  the  Jews?” — Ibid.,  xviii.  jg. 

”  If  I  will  that  he  lorry  till  I  come.” — Ibid.,  xxi.  22,  23. 

“  These  things  I  command  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.” — Ibid.  xv.  ij. 

t  Note  the  subjunctives  in  the  clauses  which  follow  -would,  the  subjunctive  of  mild  statement 
which  express  ■wish,  page  41a. 

I  In  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  there  are  fourteen  temporal  clauses  that  contain  subjunctives. 
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“  I  saw,  alas !  some  dread  event  impend 
Ere  to  the  main  this  morning  sun  descend." 

— Pope :  The  Rape  of  the  Loch.,  Canto  1.  1.  72. 

“  The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall." 

— Byron:  Childe  Harold,  III.,  j2. 

“  Back  ere  the  ruin  fall." 

— Macaulay:  Horatius,  1.  4^0. 

“  Build  high  the  fire  till  the  panther  leap." 

— Bryant:  The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  1.  20. 

“  If  (while)  there  breathe  on  earth  a  slave, 

Are  ye  truly  free  and  brave?” — Lowell:  Freedom,  1.  4. 

“  As  a  tired  slave  goes  adding  stone  to  stone 
Until  he  stop  some  current.” 

— Browning :  A  Transcript  from  Euripides,  1.  48^. 

“  Thy  kingly  intellect  shall  feed. 

Until  she  be  an  athlete  bold.” 

—  Tennyson:  To - ,  1.  21. 

“  And  trust  and  hope  till  things  should  cease. 

And  then  one  Heaven  receive  us  all.” 

—  Tennyson :  Confession,  1.  yj. 

“  The  magic  music  in  his  heart 
Beats  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  fnd 
The  quiet  chamber  far  apart.” 

—  Tennyson :  The  Day  Dream,  1.  g8. 

“  Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond, 

And  enter  it,  and  mahe  it  beautiful.” 

—  Tennyson:  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  1.  16. 

II.  Subjunctives  in  Indefinite  Relative  Clauses. 

Subjunctives  are  often  found  in  clauses  introduced  by, 

(a)  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns : — 

“  What  man  dare,  I  dare.” 

— Shahespeare :  Macbeth,  III.,  4,  gg. 

“  If  thou  pardon  whosoever  pray. 

More  sinners  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may.” 

— Shahespeare  :  Richard  II.,  V.,y,  84. 

“  Whate’er  betide,  we’ll  turn  aside 
And  see  the  Braes  of  Yarrow.” 

—  Wordsworth :  Yarrow  Unvisited,  1.  7. 

“  Speak  the  truth  whatever  it  be. 

Though  it  rend  my  bosom’s  core.” 

— Bret  Harte :  The  Aged  Stranger,  1.  20. 

(b)  Indefinite  Relative  Adjectives : — 

“  Whatever  lamps  on  earth  or  Heaven  may  shine 
Are  portions  of  one  power  which  is  mine.” 

— Shelley:  Hymn  to  Apollo,  1.  23. 

(c)  Indefinite  Relative  Adverbs: — 

“  How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent. 

To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent.” 

— Shakespeare  :  Hamlet  III.,  2,  41b. 
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“  Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  spirit  he  loves  remains.” — Shelley:  The  Cloud,  1.  sy. 

“  Howsoever  mean  it  be 

But  ’tis  good  enough  for  thee.” 

—  WordsTvorth  :  To  the  Small  Celandine,  I,  4y, 

“  Howe’er  it  it  seems  to  me 
’Tis  only  noble  to  be  good.” 

— Tennyson :  Lady  Clare  Vere  de  Vere,  1.  yj. 

“  Wherever  breeze  of  heaven  may  blow." 

— Bryant:  The  Hunter  of  the  Prairies,  1.  ii. 

“  Where’er  her  troubled  path  may  be, 

The  Lord’s  sweet  pity  with  her  go.” 

—  Whittier :  Snow-Bound,  1.  y6j. 

“  Look  where  we  may  the  wide  earth  o’er. 

Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more.” — Ibid.,  1.  i8g. 

12.  Subjunctives  in  Conditional  Clauses. 

Conditional  clauses  containing  subjunctives  are  introduced  by 
//",  except.^  unless,  provided,  admit,  grant,  so,  suppose,  save, 
etc.  They  are  common  in  both  prose  and  poetry.* 

“  If  from  His  nature  foes  may  pity  claim." 

— Dryden :  Religio  Laid,  1.  igo. 

“  If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well.” 

— Scott :  Love  of  Country,  1.  y. 

“  Suppose  ’twerc  Fortius,  could  you  blame  my  choice.^”  • 

— Addison:  Cato,  I.  6. 

“  So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  keft  sheepe 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long.” 

— Shakespeare:  King  John,  IV.  /,  tg. 

“  If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee.” 

— Shelley  :  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,  ll.  43,  44. 

•  “  If  aught  of  prophecy  be  mine 

Thou  wilt  not  live  in  vain.” — Tennyson  :  To  - ,  /.  8. 

“  And  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love, 

I  ask  her  in  my  name 
To  listen  to  him  kindly.” 

—  Caroline  E.  Norton  :  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  1.  zg. 

“  And  speed  you,  if  you  ever  for  your  life  would  speed." 

— Joaquin  Miller:  Kit  Carson's  Ride,  1.  43 

“  So  shalt  thou  rest;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?” 

— Bryant :  Thanatopsis,  ll.  58,  bo. 

“Thrice  happ^’,  if  it />'«</ 

Acceptance  in  His  ear.” 

— Bryant :  A  Forest  Hymn,  1.  22. 

“  Even  the  beggar,  while  he  asks  for  food. 

Would  kill  thee,  hapless  stranger,  if  he  could." 

— Bryant :  To  a  Mosquito,  1.  12. 

*  In  the  Book  of  St.  John  there  are  fifty-eight  conditional  clauses  that  contain  subjunctives;  in 
Shakespeare’s  HamUt  there  are  thirtv-two. 
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“  If  Heaven  xvithheld  supplies.” 

—  Whittier:  Snow-Bound,  1.  2qy. 

“  ‘  And  if  I  lend  mine,’  she  said, 

‘  Will  you  forgive  the  lender.?’” 

—  Whittier:  Among  the  Hills,  1. 

“  If  you  wish  a  thing  to  be  well  done. 

You  must  do  it  yourself.” 

— Longfellow  :  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  1.  114. 

“  And  if  I  should  lii>e  to  be 
The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree.” 

— Holmes :  The  Last  Leaf,  1.  43, 

“  And  say  it  won’t  stir,  save  the  wheel  be  well  wet  afore.” 

— Lowell:  A  Fable  for  Critics,  1.  8j. 

The  introductory  if\s  omitted  when  the  predicate  or  part  of 
the  predicate  comes  before  the  subject : — 

“  Go  not  my  horse  the  better, 

I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night.” 

— Shakesfeare :  Hamlet,  III.  1,2b. 

“  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance 
I  had  lived  a  blessed  time.” — Ibid.,  II.  j,  gb. 

“  Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  my  brain  must  know.” 

— Shelley  :  To  a  Skylark,  1.  loi. 

“  And  tell’st  how  little  our  large  veins  should  bleed 
Would  we  \i\x\. yield  them  freely  in  thy  need.” 

— Bryant :  To  a  Mosquito,  1.  b. 

“  Serve  yourself  would  you  he  well  served.” 

— Longfellow :  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  l.yb. 

“  Should  I  speak  it  here 
Ye  would  stand  aghast  with  fear.” 

— Longpelloxv  :  The  Black  Knight,  St.  3. 

“  Did  we  but  use  it  as  we  ought,  * 

This  world  would  school  each  wandering  thought 
To  its  high  state.” — Longfellow  :  Coplas  de  Manrique,  1.  bi. 

In  conditional  clauses  where  the  condition  is  thought  of  as  if 
it  were  true,  and  if,  for  the  time  being,  it  is  treated  as  if  it  were 
true,  the  mood  of  the  verb  is  indicative  and  not  subjunctive.  : — * 
“  List,  list,  O,  list 

If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love." 

— Shakespeare :  Hamlet,  I.  3,  23. 


The  foregoing  classifications  do  not,  of  course,  include  all  the 
possible  divisions  and  subdivisions  that  could  be  made  in  this 
interesting  phase  of  syntactical  study.  Other  divisions  might 
be  made  which,  in  turn,  might  have  other  subdivisions.  Again, 
it  might  be  shown  that  there  are,  in  our  modern  English  verse, 
many  instances  where  the  subjunctive  is  used  in  such  a  subtle 
way  as  to  defy  any  classification.  In  fact,  it  is  not  necessary 

*See  sentences  on  page  407,  illustrating  uses  of  if  anU  though. 
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that  we  should  classify  all  subjunctives.  Oftentimes  we  may  be 
able  to  interpret  the  poet’s  meaning  without  classifying  the  moods 
of  his  verbs.  But  in  most  instances  classifications  of  the  moods 
will  help  us. 

In  the  study  of  modern  English  literature  the  value  of  syn¬ 
tactical  phenomena  has  .certainly  not  been  fully  appreciated ; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  syntactical  structure  of  our  modern 
verse.  “Browning,”  some  say,  “is  obscure;  in  his  verse  he 
often  throws  in  a  few  adjuncts,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  supply 
the  subjects  and  predicates.”  This,  in  many  instances,  may  be 
true  ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  Browning’s.  When  he  wrote  his  verse 
he  knew  what  he  was  doing ;  and  had  his  reasons  for  omitting 
certain  words.  If  we  would  interpret  his  full  meaning,  we  must 
study  carefully  the  syntax  of  his  verse. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  Browning’s  but  of  other  poets’  verse. 
In  reading  Tennyson,  “  the  prince  of  modern  poets,”  we  can, 
by  studying  the  syntactical  structure  of  his  verse,  interpret 
many  meanings  which  we  could  not  otherwise  understand. 
Professor  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  in  a  recent  article  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  literature  by  this  means,  points  out  the  fact  that 
Tennyson,  in  Canto  XI.  of  his  In  Memoriam,  has,  in  twenty 
successive  lines,  only  one  finite  verb  ;  and  that  is  the  copula  is.* 
He  says  that  the  omission  of  the  verbs  in  these  twenty  lines 
“  adds  an  element  of  calm  that  could  not  otherwise  be  secured.” 
This  is  true ;  but  in  addition  to  the  omission  of  verbs  there 
is  another  important  characteristic  of  sentence  structure  in 
Tennyson’s  verse  by  which  he  added  poetical  effect.  By  the 
frequent  subtle  turning  of  the  indicative  into  the  subjunctive 
he  and  other  poets  have  added  much  to  the  effectiveness  of 
their  verse ;  Bryant,  in  line  sixty-six  of  his  Thanatopsisy  at 
first  wrote :  — 

“  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  awaj  ;  ” 

but  afterwards  changed  the  verb  to  the  subjunctive,  glide. 

It  was  probably  by  this  means  that  Tennyson  added  more 
delicate  touches  to  his  verse  than  by  any  other  verb-effect  in  his 
sentence  structure.  Let  us  turn  to  his  Elaincy  11.  675  ff,  and 
note  a  few  of  these  delicate  touches.  Note  how  the  poet,  by 
means  of  the  subjunctive,  makes  Elaine  manifest  her  innocence 
and  frankness  when  Gawain  accuses  her  of  being  in  love  with 
Lancelot :  — 

“  ‘  I  know  not  if  I  knoxv  what  true  love  is, 

But,  if  I  kmoTV,  then  if  I  love  not  him, 

Methinks  there  is  none  other  I  can  love.’” 


♦“Interpretative  Syntax,”  by  C.  Alphonso  Smith,  PublicatioHS  of  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America,  Vol.  Vlll.  No.  i  (new  series),  p.  99. 
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In  Gawain’s  answer  we  have  a  degree-effect  of  his  character, — 
a  measure  of  his  baseness,  expressed  in  one  subjunctive  :  — 

“  ‘  Yea,  by  God’s  death,’  said  he,  ‘  ye  love  him  well, 

But  would  not,  knew  ye  what  all  others  know. 

And  whom  he  loves.’” 

The  subjunctive  used  in  her  answer,  in  turn,  reveals  the  true 
inwardness  of  her  character ;  moreover,  we  are  made  not  only 
to  appreciate  and  admire  her  worth  —  the  Truth  side  of  her 
character  —  but  also  to  love  her  true  nobility  —  the  Beauty  side 
of  her  character  :  — 

“  ‘  So  be  it,’  cried  Elaine, 

And  lifted  her  fair  face  and  moved  away.”  ^ 

The  poet  then,  by  use  of  subjunctives,  gives  us  further  clues  to 
the  character  of  Gawain  :  — 

“  But  he  pursued  her,  calling,  ‘  Stay  a  little ! 

One  golden  minute’s  grace  :  he  wore  your  sleeve  : 

Would  he  break  faitb  with  one  I  may  not  name? 

Must  our  true  man  change  like  a  leaf  at  last? 

Nay  —  like  enough  :  wh}',  then,  far  be  it  from  me 
To  cross  our  mighty  Lancelot  in  his  loves! 

And,  damsel,  for  I  deem  you  know  full  well 
Where  your  great  knight  is  hidden,  let  me  leave 
My  quest  with  you  ;  the  diamond  also  :  here  !  ’  ” 

As  Gawain  now  perceives  that  he  is  gaining  the  confidence 
of  Elaine,  he  ventures  to  approach  the  climax  of  the  deception 
and  treachery  of  his  undertaking  by  the  more  frequent  use  of 
subjunctives : — 

“  *  For,  if  you  love,  it  will  be  sweet  to  give  it; 

And,  if  he  loves,  it  will  be  sweet  to  have  it 

From  your  own  hand;  and,  whether  he  lor<e  or  not, 

A  diamond  is  a  diamond.  Fare  you  well 
A  thousand  times  ! — a  thousand  times  /arewell ! 

Yet,  if  he  love,  and  his  love  hold,  we  two 
May  meet  at  court  hereafter.’” 

Mere  we  have  seven  lines  containing  seven  subjunctives ; 
and  every  one  expresses  a  special  shade  of  meaning.  If  we 
substitute  indicatives,  not  only  will  the  rhythm  and  beauty  of 
the  lines  be  marred,  but  the  force  and  meaning  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  the  first  line  Gawain  says,  “  If  you  love,''  pretend¬ 
ing  that  he  does  not  know  that  Elaine  loves  Lancelot ;  hence  he 
uses  the  subjunctive.  But  in  line  710,  after  he  had  returned  to 
the  court,  he  uses  the  indicative,  “she  loves  him,”  affirming  to 
the  king  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  her  loving  Lancelot.  By 
this  special  use  of  the  subjunctive  we  are  made  to  see  the 
“traitor”  in  the  character  of  Gawain  that  Tennyson  had 
already  referred  to  in  line  638.  In  the  next  line  Gawain  says, 
“  If  he  loves; "  by  using  the  indicative  he  makes  Elaine  believe 
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that  he  thinks  Lancelot  loves  her,  when  he  knows  full  well  that 
Lancelot  does  not. 

This  one  example  is  sufficient  as  an  illustration  of  how  care¬ 
ful  Tennyson  was  in  expressing  delicate  shades  of  meaning  bv 
appropriate  uses  of  the  subjunctive.  I  quote,  however,  a  few 
others  as  further  illustrations  : — 

“  As  if  some  lesser  god  kad  made  the  world, 

But  had  not  force  to  shape  it  as  he  -would. 

Till  the  High  God  behold  it  from  beyond, 

And  enter  it,  and  make  it  beautiful? 

Or  else  as  if  the  world  ivere  wholly  fair.” 

—  The  Passing  of  Arthur,  ll.  14-18. 


“  Sir  King,  I  closed  my  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw. 

Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 

Not  though  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men. 

So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt.” — Ibid.,  ll.  320-^24. 


“  O  father,  wheresoe’er  thou  be 

Who  pledgest  now  thy  gallant  son  ; 

A  shot,  ere  half  thy  draught  be  done. 

Hath  still’d  the  life  that  beat  from  thee.” 

— In  Memoriam,  Pi.  IV.  1.  g 


“  Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king  demand 
An  act  unprofitable  against  himself?” — Morte  d'  Arthur,  1.  41. 


“  If  thou  zvert  with  me,  andrthe  grave 
Divide  us  not,  be  with  me  now. 

And  enter  in  at  breast  and  brow. 

Till  all  my  blood,  a  fuller  wave. 

Be  quicken'd  with  a  livelier  breath.” 

— In  Memoriam,  Pt.  CXXII.  ll.  9-/,? 


Besides  Tennyson  and  other  modern  poets  of  England,  there 
are  many  of  our  best  American  poets  who,  in  their  verses,  make 
frequent  use  of  sentences  that  contain  more  than  one  sub¬ 
junctive  : — 

“  So  shalt  thou  rest;  and  what  if  thou  -vithdrazv 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  friend 
Take  note  of  thy  departure?” 

— Bryant:  Thanatopsis,  ll.  55,  bo. 

“  Where’er  her  troubled  path  may  be. 

The  Lord’s  sweet  pity  with  \\er  got" 

—  Whittier:  SnozvBound,  ll.  ybj,  ybq. 

“  'Twere  a  kind  of  relief  had  I  something  to  groan  over.” 

—  Lo-well :  A  Fable  for  Critics,  1.  too. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  instances  in  recent  English 
verse  where  several  subjunctives  occur  in  one  sentence ;  and 
3’et  all  express  special  shades  of  meaning  which  could  not  be 
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otherwise  expressed.*  Many  of  them  bear  favorable  compar¬ 
ison  with  Shakespeare’s  oft-quoted  lines : — 

“  U'twere  done  when  ’tis  done,  then  'hvere  (would  be)  well 
It  zvere  (should  be)  done  quickly.” — Macbeth,  /.  7.  /. 

The  subjunctive  as  a  distinct  flectional  form  in  our  modern 
prose,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  not  used  as  frequently  now 
as  it  was  in  earlier  times.  An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  found 
by  comparing  the  King  James  Version  of  the  Bible  with  the 
Revised  Version.  The  former  has,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  alone,  twenty-three  more  subjunctives  than  the  latter. 
Much  of  our  written  prose  to-day  reflects  our  spoken  English ; 
it  conforms  to  our  everyday  necessities — to  our  commercial — 
our  utilitarian  tendencies.  But  our  best  literature,  and  espe¬ 
cially  our  poetry,  reflects  the  refinement,  the  culture  of  our 
modern  civilization.  Here  the  subjunctive  is  not  “  passing 
away,”  as  many  grammar-makers  seem  to  think.  “  The  poet,” 
says  Professor  Earle,  “  will  not  relinquish  the  subjunctive  mood  ; 
he  knows  its  value  too  well.”t  Moreover,  he  can  not;  the 
poetical  effects  produced  by  means  of  the  subjunctive  are  more 
subtle  and  far-reaching  than  can  possibly  be  produced  by  means 
of  the  indicative.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  syntactical  device 
by  means  of  which  the  poet  can  more  effectually  subordinate 
formal  assertions,  and  manifest  to  his  readers  his  own  emotions 
and  feelings. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  SOQAL  SCIENCES  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS. 

EDWARD  EMORY  HILL,  HYDE  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CHICAGO. 

IP"  we  except  the  subject  of  history,  which  in  our  public 
schools  commonly  means  the  chronology  of  important 
events  and  the  biography  of  distinguished  personages,  nearly 
all  of  the  formal  instruction  in  social  science  that  is  provided 
for  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  is  given  under 
two  heads,  civics  and  political  economy.  Under  the  subject 
of  civics,  or  civil  government,  attempts  are  made  not  only  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  government  as  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  different  political  units  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
city,  state.and  nation,  but  also  to  give  some  instruction  in  polit¬ 
ical  and  constitutional  history,  to  awaken  an  interest  in  questions 
of  political  philosophy  and  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  pupils  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  common  and  international  law. 
The  subject  of  political  economy,  or  economics,  is  made  to 

•This  piling  up  of  subjunctives  is  found  frequently  in  the  Kible  ; — 

“  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  1  come."—  St.  John,  xxi.  22,  23 
t  Earle’s,  A  Simple  Grammar  of  English  Now  in  Use,  p.  13a  (G.  F.  Putnam’s  Sons). 
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include  not  only  a  discussion  of  questions  in  economic  theory, 
a  survey  of  industrial  and  economic  history  and  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  present  economic  conditions  and  tendencies ;  it  also 
serves  as  a  convenient  catch-all  for  instruction  in  principles  of 
ethics  and  sociology,  whose  relation,  indeed,  to  political  econ¬ 
omy  it  is  not  always  easy  to  detect,  but  which  otherwise  could 
find  no  niche  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper,  first,  to  show  what  place  civics 
and  political  economy  have  found  in  the  programs  of  our  high 
schools  and,  second,  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  these  subjects. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  list  of  the  “sixteen  more  important  studies  of  our 
secondary  schools,”  with  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each 
study,  and  its  percentage  to  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
in  these  schools.  Neither  civil  government  nor  political  econ¬ 
omy  appear  in  this  list.  The  fact  that  five  of  these  “more 
important  studies”  are  taken,  each,  by  less  than  five  per  cent, 
and  two,  by  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
these  schools,  and  that  no  mention  is  made  anywhere  in  this 
report  on  secondary  schools  of  the  subjects  that  we  are  con¬ 
sidering,  is  a  silent  commentary  on  the  place  that  the  social 
sciences  have  as  yet  found  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
United  States  that  seems  to  have  in  it  more  of  eloquence  than 
of  encouragement. 

But  the  situation  is  not  quite  so  discouraging  as  it  at  first 
seems  from  an  examination  of  this  document.  If  we  turn  to 
the  educational  reports  of  the  different  States  we  find  that  215 
out  of  the  244  high  schools  reported  by  Massachusetts  offer  a 
course  in  civil  government,  and  that  77  of  those  schools  pro¬ 
vide  for  some  instruction  in  political  economy.  In  New  York 
State,  which  has  an  enrollment  in  its  high  schools  and  acad¬ 
emies  of  66,342  pupils,  11,509  are  reported  as  having  taken  an 
examination  in  civics  and  3,012  in  economics  during  the  past 
year ;  while  in  North  Dakota  these  subjects  are  said  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  course  of  study  for  high  schools  by  the  State 
Board.  That  these  are  very  favorable  examples  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  but  they  serve  to  show  that  social  sciences  have  received 
some  recognition  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Prof.  Frederick  R.  Clow,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  who  has  made  quite  extensive  investigations 
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relating  to  the  teaching  of  political  economy,  states  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions:  (i)  “That  in  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
leave  economics  to  the  colleges,  and  that  normal  schools  omit  the 
subject  altogether”;  (2)  “that  in  the  Central  States,  and  in 
Missouri  and  Colorado,  economics  is  usually  taught  in  the  best 
high  schools  and  normal  schools,”  and  (3)  “that  in  all  the  old 
slave  States,  and  in  the  States  of  the  Far  West,  it  is  generally 
omitted.”  In  accepting  these  conclusions  two  facts  should  be 
noted :  first,  that  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  States  named  in  his  first 
and  second  conclusions,  and,  second,  that  all  of  the  high  schools, 
except  four,  from  which  information  was  gathered  are  in  cities 
having  a  population  of  over  70,000.  According  to  the  reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  this  subject  from  many 
different  sections  of  the  United  States  it  appeared  that  political 
economy  was  taught  in  about  five  per  cent  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  this  country.  The  number  of  schools  giving  formal 
and  specific  instruction  in  civil  government  is  without  doubt 
considerably  greater. 

A  second  point  to  be  considered  under  this  head  is  the  amount 
of  time  allotted  to  these  subjects  and  the  number  of  pupils  who 
take  them  in  the  schools  where  they  are  taught.  Professor 
Clow’s  table  again  affords  us  valuable  assistance.  He  finds 
that  in  the  schools  where  it  is  taught  the  average  time  spent  on 
political  economy  is  14.6  weeks  for  normal  schools  and  18.7 
weeks  for  high  schools.  In  the  Chicago  high  schools,  where  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  these  subjects  is  exceptionally 
large,  civics  and  .economics  are  both  taught  in  the  last  year  of 
the  course,  eacli  running  about  twenty  weeks.  The  number  of 
recitation  periods  per  week  is  four,  each  period  being  nearly 
fifty  minutes  in  length.  No  pupil  is  required  to  take  either  of 
these  studies.  The  number  which  elects  them  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  popularity  of  the  teacher  or  his  reputation  for 
being  “  easy.”  During  the  past  year  about  half  of  the  fourth 
year  class  took  civics  and  economics.  As  only  about  half  of  the 
pupils  who  enter  high  school  ever  reach  the  fourth  year,  we  find 
that  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  of  Chicago  receive  any  formal  instruction  in  the  social 
sciences.  But  this  number  is  exceptionally  large. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  their 
last  high  school  bulletin,  submitted  to  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools  and  academies  of  that  State,  for  their  consideration  and 
adoption,  nine  courses  of  study  arranged  for  schools  having 
four  years  of  work.  In  all  of  the  nine  courses  we  find  elemen¬ 
tary  United  States  history  and  civics  as  one  of  the  studies  for 
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the  first  semester  of  the  first  year ;  in  four,  civics  as  a  separate 
subject  during  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year,  and  in 
two,  economics  as  a  study  during  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 
year.  These  courses  were  arranged  after  a  careful  study  of  the 
working  programs  now  in  use  in  that  State.  If  they  may  be 
taken  as  reflecting  present  conditions,  this  means  that  nearly  all 
of  the  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  of  New  York  receive  a 
little  incidental  instruction  in  civics  in  connection  with  elemen¬ 
tary  United  States  history  during  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  their 
high  school  course ;  that  a  few  receive  special  instruction  in  this 
subject  during  the  second  twenty  weeks  of  their  high  school 
course,  and  that  during  the  last  semester  of  their  high  school 
career  a  still  smaller  number,  those  taking  what  are  styled  the 
law  and  commercial  courses,  can  have  five  hours  a  week  to 
browse  in  the  field  of  industrial  history  and  digest  a  few  of  the 
leading  principles  of  political  economy. 

More  to  be  considered,  however,  than  either  of  the  points  that 
we  have  touched  upon,  is  the  importance  attached  to  these  stud¬ 
ies  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  value  of  a  subject  from  the 
pupils’  standpoint  is  apt  to  be  closely^associated  with  the  amount 
of  credit  he  can  get  for  it  toward  graduation,  or  for  entrance  to 
a  college  or  a  university.  We  may  take  the  Chicago  schools 
again  as  the  type  for  our  study.  The  credit  allowed  them  for  a 
subject  is  supposed  to  represent  also  the  amount  of  time  spent 
upon  it.  To  graduate,  the  pupil  must  earn  fifteen  credits.  Of 
these  fifteen  credits,  at  least  1.6  must  represent  mathematics, 
1.6  natural  science,  2.8  English,  .8  history  and  1.8  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Or  he  may  elect  enough  in  these  different  subjects  to 
secure  in  history  1.6  credits,  in  mathematics  2.8  credits,  in  nat¬ 
ural  science  four  full  credits,  and  in  foreign  languages  8.2  cred¬ 
its.  If  we  include  English  with  the  other  languages,  eleven  of 
the  fifteen  credits  required  for  graduation  can  be  gained  in  that 
department  alone.  But  in  the  social  sciences  the  greatest  amount 
that  he  can  possibly  earn  during  his  entire  high  school  career  is 
.8  of  one  credit,  and  he  is  not  required  to  study  them  at  all. 
Chicago,  however,  as  we  have  seen  is  exceptionally  liberal 
toward  these  sciences. 

But  if  our  high  school  curriculums  seem  to  be  a  little  stingy 
in  their  concessions  to  the  social  sciences,  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  attitude  of  our  higher  institutions  of  learning?  Only  three 
out  of  twenty-eight  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  United  States  have  ever  conceded  to  the  study  of  these  sci¬ 
ences  in  our  secondary  schools  any  value  whatever  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  those  courses  within  their  halls  that  are  supposed  to 
develop  a  larger  manhood  and  womanhood.  If  the  youth  of 
our  secondary  schools  is  to  measure  the  importance  of  these 
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subjects  that  are  fundamental  to  the  practice  of  good  citizenship 
by  the  place  they  hold  in  high  school  curriculums,  or  by  the 
value  assigned  to  them  by  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
country,  what  must  be  his  conclusions?  And  yet  we  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  our  educated  men  do  not  take 
more  interest  in  politics. 

In  the  second  place  we  are  to  consider  briefly  the  character 
of  the  instruction  in  the  social  sciences  in  our  secondary  schools. 
“  Charity,”  it  is  said,  “shall  cover  the  multitude  of  sins”;  but 
by  no  possible  stretch  of  her  mantle  could  she  hope  to  hide  all  the 
bad  work  that  passes  for  instruction  in  civil  government  and 
political  economy.  This,  however,  is  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the 
civics  and  economics  teachers,  for  strictly  speaking  there  are  no 
such  teachers,  or  very  few  at  most,  in  our  secondary  schools. 
The  teacher  who  attempts  to  give  instruction  in  these  subjects  is 
nearly  always  the  teacher  of  something  else.  The  Latin  teacher 
who  may  chance  to  have  a  spare  hour  can  “  fill  it  in”  by  hear¬ 
ing  the  class  in  civil  government.  The  mathematics  teacher  ie 
supposed  in  some  way  to  have  absorbed  a  sufficient  knowledgs 
of  the  principles  of  political  economy  to  be  able  to  spend  profit¬ 
ably  what  might  otherwise  be  three  or  four  vacant  periods  in  the 
week  in  judiciously  instructing  a  class  in  that  subject.  This 
situation  follows  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  these  subjects 
have  found  so  small  a  place  in  the  programs  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  schools. 

But  even  those  teachers  who  are  specially  interested  in  these 
studies,  and  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  devote  the  larger 
part  of  their  time  to  them,  are  as  yet  far  from  being  satisfied 
with  their  success.  They  feel  that  they  are  pioneers  in  a  new 
field  of  pedagogy.  They  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  amount  of  material  from  which  they  must  select  a  little — 
that  which  is  likely  to  be  of  most  value  to  their  pupils  as  future 
citizens,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  their  present  stage  of  development.  The  difficulty  of  this 
problem  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  have  attempted 
to  solve  it.  Many  text-books — some  of  them  excellent  in  a  way 
— have  been  written  on  these  subjects,  it  is  true,  but  their  writers 
have  shown  the  same  confusion  in  their  selection  of  the  subject- 
matter  that  has  characterized  the  work  of  the  teachers.  .  One 
gives  so  much  space  to  national  government  that  he  has  no  time 
left  for  local  institutions.  Another  becomes  so  much  absorbed 
in  local  government  that  he  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  also  a 
citizen  of  a  great  nation.  Some  have  plunged  into  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  our  social  organisms.  Others  have  contented 
themselves  with  a  bare  description  of  the  machinery  of  our 
various  governments.  In  the  field  of  political  economy  the 
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text-book  situation  has  been  even  worse.  With  one  or  two 
very  poor  exceptions,  the  only  text-books  on  this  subject  that 
have  been  on  the  market  for  use  in  secondary  schools  were 
spoiled  abridgments  of  works  prepared  primarily  for  colleges. 
It  is  only  recently  that  a  desire  to  produce  text-books  on  politi¬ 
cal  economy  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools  seems 
to  have  become  epidemic  among  students  of  economics.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  several  very  creditable  works  have 
appeared.  They  are  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  political  economy  should  receive  a  respectful  attention 
in  our  high  school  programs.  They  are  not  only  the  substance 
in  part  of  things  hoped  for,  but  also,  we  trust,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  yet  seen. 

To  sum  up  then,  we  find,  first,  that  in  the  United  States 
formal  teaching  of  the  social  sciences  has  not  as  yet  found  a 
very  important  place  in  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools ; 
that  they  are  taught  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  these 
schools,  and  that  in  the  schools  where  they  are  made  subjects 
of  instruction  they  are  usually  elective  studies,  taken  by  only  a 
small  number  of  pupils,  and  receiving  little  time  and  attention. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  found  that  the  character  of  the 
instruction  in  these  subjects  is  for  the  most  part  very  poor; 
that  not  many  of  the  teachers  who  are  compelled  to  “  hear 
classes”  in  these  branches  are  interested  in  them  or  know  much 
about  them,  and  that  the  few  instructors  who  have  devoted 
themselves  with  zeal  to  this  line  of  work  labor  under  serious 
disadvantages. 

These  facts,  however,  are  stated  in  a  spirit  of  truth  and  hon¬ 
esty,  and  not  with  any  feelings  of  pessimism  or  despair.  The 
movement  in  this  country  to  push  the  study  of  the  social  sciences 
down  into  the  secondary  and  elementary  schools  is  still  in  its 
infancy.  We  believe,  too,  that  it  is  a  healthy,  growing  infancy. 
As  encouragement  for  this  belief,  we  find  that  each  year  an 
increasing  number  of  schools  are  introducing  them  into  their 
programs,  and  that  other  schools  are  giving  them  a  larger  place 
in  their  curriculums  ;  that  their  importance  is  being  emphasized 
by  frequent  discussions  in  teachers’  conventions,  in  educational 
journals  and  in  the  public  press ;  that  their  study  is  being  made 
compulsory  in  some  of  our  best  normal  schools,  and  that  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  our  country  which  have  formerly 
assumed  an  attitude  not  only  of  indifference  but  of  antagonism 
toward  their  introduction  into  the  public  schools  are  now  swing¬ 
ing  into  line,  not  only  giving  them  some  recognition  as  prepara¬ 
tory  work,  but  also  strengthening  their  own  courses  in  these 
departments  with  a  view  of  sending  forth  better-equipped 
teachers  into  this  field. 
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PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  R.  HARPER  has  announced  that 
Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine  has  given  $i,ooo/)00  to  the  University 
^  of  Chicago  School  of  Education.  This  sum  is  given  through 
the  trustees  of  the  Chicago  Institute,  founded  by  Mrs.  Blaine  and 
lately  affiliated  with  the  University.  It  is  to  be  used  partly  for  the 
purchase  of  a  site,  partly  for  buildings  and  partly  for  endowment. 
This  noble  gift,  together  with  Mr.  Carnegie’s  magnificent  endow¬ 
ment  of  libraries  and  other  institutions,  cannot  fail  of  giving  an 
important  and  far-reaching  impulse  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  United  States.  Our  country  is  to  be  developed  on  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  sides  in  a  way  to  keep  pace  with  the  magnificent  evolu¬ 
tion  of  our  material  resources.  We  may  justly  pride  ourselves  on  the 
prospect  of  becoming  the  richest  and  most  highly  civilized  nation  on 
earth. 


T  F  thou  wouldst  rise  in  this  world  that  is  filled  with  the  gusts  of 
opportunities  do  not  let  modesty  nor  fear  close  up  thy  wings 
of  advantage.  But  spread  them  rather,  that  they  may  catch 
these  eddying  gusts  and  thou  be  borne  upon  them  to  the  heights  of 
greatness.”  Such  is  the  advice  given  to  one  of  the  characters  of  Knox 
Magee’s  recent  excellent  novel.  With  Ring  of  Shield.  Herein  is  a 
deal  of  practical  philosophy  that  finds  its  opportunities  in  daily  expe¬ 
rience.  Fear  keeps  the  world  back.  False  modesty  amounting  to 
actual  self-depreciation  keeps  us  hesitating  before  opportunities  which 
pass  by  while  we  debate  our  own  fitness  to  seize  them.  Another 
steps  in  while  we  wait,  and  the  rewards  are  his,  not  ours.  Perhaps 
this  bit  of  “moralizing”  may  fit  the  providential  situation  of  some 
teacher  before  whom  hew  opportunities  are  opening.  Our  advice  is, 
take  a  new  grip  and  go  forward.  Those  who  decline  responsibilities 
because  they  can  think  of  some  one  else  who  could  probably  do  the 
work  better  than  they  think  they  can  rarely  amount  to  much  in  this 
busy,  competitive  life  of  ours.  Accept  the  new  call  to  larger  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and,  forgetting  self  and  others,  do  the  work  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  Success  will  follow.  Here  is  a  great  educational 
principle.  Practice  it,  and  teach  it  to  your  pupils  by  precept  and 
example. 


There  seems  to  be  a  perfect  inundation  of  crime  throughout 
the  country.  We  read  of  various  cases  of  men  being  burned 
to  death  to  satisfy  the  savage  demands  of  mobs,  who  in  this 
awful  way  wreak  vengeance  upon  them  for  revolting  crimes.  We 
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read  of  men  and  women  losing  mental  control,  and  killing  relatives 
and  children  in  ways  which  make  the  blood  run  cold.  We  read  of 
girls  being  enticed  into  the  home,  or  rather  den,  of  an  old  man  and 
taught  how  to  become  thieves  and  criminals.  The  attractions  held 
up  before  innocent  young  girls  to  join  those  already  hardened  in 
crime  being  that  they  could  come  and  go  at  all  hours,  and  that  they 
could  smoke  cigarettes  and  even  opium  once  in  a  while.  Here  are 
great  object-lessons  for  parents  and  teachers.  If  parents  looked  after 
their  children  as  they  ought,  especially  evenings,  and  if  teachers  used 
all  their  influence  to  teach  their  pupils  self-control  and  to  hate  tobacco 
in  every  form,  urging  them  to  the  reading  of  good  books  and  to  avoid 
those  who  would  entice  them  to  stay  out  on  the  street  late  at  night,  a 
good  deal  of  this  epidemic  of  crime  could  be  stayed.  In  our  desire  to 
get  away  from  the  tyranny  and  over-restraints  of  parents  and  teachers  in 
the  past,  this  generation  has  swung  too  far  in  the  other  direction.  We 
spare  the  rod,  often  to  the  undoing  of  home  and  society.  We  should 
return  not  to  the  ways  of  the  past,  but  as  far  as  to  the  golden  mean. 


ENERAL  H.  V.  BOYNTON  has  done  a  real  service  to  scholar¬ 
ship  and  to  the  publishers  of  school  books  by  calling  attention 


to  the  inaccuracies  in  certain  historical  text-books  recommended 


or  adopted  by  many  school  boards  throughout  the  country.  Specify¬ 
ing  certain  books  the  General  said  to  the  Washington  Board,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  “  I  regard  the  errors  in  each  of  these  so  numerous  and 
inexcusable  in  their  character  as  to  demand  their  prompt  exclusion 
from  the  schools  of  the  District.”  His  specifications  were  explicit  and 
easily  verified.  While  the  main  impressions  conveyed  by  the  text  of 
these  books  may  have  been  correct,  it  is  plainly  pointed  out  that  their 
statements  in  point  of  fact  are  in  very  many  instances  incorrect  and 
misleading.  Of  all  books  histories  should  be  accurate  in  their  state¬ 
ment  of  facts.  Blunders  that  could  have  been  avoided  by  painstaking 
scholarship  and  by  easily  accomplished  reference  to  the  official  records 
are  inexcusable.  Doubtless  a  hasty  preparation  to  get  the  books  upon 
the  market  is  responsible  in  a  measure  for  these  errors.  It  is  well  that 
they  have  been  pointed  out.  It  will  lead  to  more  care  all  along  the 
line,  in  these  and  other  subjects.  The  public  money  must  not  be  used 
in  teaching  error.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  publishers  of  American 
text-books  have  made  a  proud  record.  There  is  a  most  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  between  the  books  used  in  the  schools  to-day  and  those  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Study  has  been  made  interesting  and  attractive.  Subjects 
have  been  multiplied.  Paper  and  printing  have  been  marvelously 
improved.  Illustrating  has  been  perfected.  Knowledge  has  vastly 
extended.  Requirements  of  scholarship  are  all  the  time  being  made 
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more  rigid.  We  should  welcome  such  criticism  as  that  by  General 
Boynton.  It  is  a  healthy  symptom,  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  and 
tlie  publishers,  and  likewise  of  the  general  public. 

Andrew  CARNEGIE  is  making  an  imperishable  name.  He  has 
shown  himself  one  of  the  greatest  Captains  of  Industry  the  world 
has  seen.  The  great  financier,  J.  P.  Morgan,  has  recently  saluted 
him  as  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  His  wealth  is  counted  in  hundreds  of 
millions.  What  is  he  doing  with  it.^  We  have  all  heard  of  his  generosity 
in  the  last  few  years.  He  has  given  several  millions  to  Pittsburg  for  a 
great  textile  school  and  for  libraries.  He  has  built  quite  a  few  library 
buildings  in  other  parts  of  this  country  and  in  Scotland.  But  this  was 
only  a  beginning.  Now,  retiring  from  business,  while  in  full  strength, 
he  is  proceeding  to  put  in  force  the  great  statement  w'hich  he  made 
some  years  ago  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  crime  for  a  wealthy  man  to 
die  rich.  Many  men  have  sneered  at  this  statement  and  declared  that 
he  would  not  illustrate  it  in  his  own  acts.  But  it  now  looks  as  if  he 
would.  Iledias  left  the  country  for  a  little  time.  And  as  soon  as  he 
was  well  out  to  sea  we  begin  hearing  of  his  regal  gifts:  $1,000,000, 
the  income  of  which  is  to  support  his  great  libraries  at  Braddock, 
Homestead  and  Duquesne ;  $4,000,000  as  a  fund  for  the  relief  and 
care  of  his  aged  employees  or  those  injured  or  the  families  of  those 
killed.  Then  comes  the  announcement  of  a  gift  of  $5,200,000  to 
Greater  New  York  for  the  erection  of  sixty-five  branch  libraries  for 
the  use  of  the  people.  This  vast  and  admirable  gift  is  conditioned  on 
sites  being  given  to  cost  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  $80,000  which  he 
puts  into  the  erection  of  each  building,  and  that  the  city  agree  to  main¬ 
tain  them.  At  once  ex-Mayor  Hewitt  donates  two  sites,  and  others 
are  being  rapidly  given.  Mr.  Carrnegie  gives  also  $1,000,000  to  St. 
Louis  for  libraries,  and  there  are  rumors  that  many  additional  millions 
are  to  go  into  his  great  people’s  school  at  Pittsburg.  This  is  the  begin¬ 
ning.  What  streams  of  beneficence  are  yet  to  flow  we  can  only  guess. 
Very  touching  and  beautiful,  and  as  true  as  they  are  touching  and 
beautiful,  are  the  words  in  which  he  recognizes  his  indebtedness  to  his 
many  faithful  employees.  The  relations  between  employer  and 
employed  do  not  end  in  the  payment  of  wages.  As  a  great  general 
recognizes  his  obligations  to  his  soldiers,  but  for  whose  valor  his  vic¬ 
tories  would  not  have  been  won,  so  Carnegie  gladly  admits — what  all 
Captains  of  Industry  should — that  to  the  faithfulness  and  intelligence 
of  his  employees  his  great  business  success  is  largely  due.  The  bene¬ 
dictions  of  millions  will  gladden  the  closing  years  of  Andrew  Carne¬ 
gie’s  life.  He  is  making  a  very  wise  use  of  his  millions.  We  trust  he 
will  have  many  followers  among  our  millionaires. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  AT  NAAS:  A  REPLY. 


ARTHUR  U.  CRAIG,  TEACHER  AT  TUSKEGEE  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
INSTITUTE,  TUSKEGEE,  ALA. 


The  article  in  Education  for  March,  1901,  entitled  “Manual 
Training  at  Naas”  was  a  pleasant  reminder  of  many  happy  days 
spent  at  Naas  during  the  summer  of  1899.  It  is  a  mystery  to 
the  writer  how  one  could  object  to  the  food — especially  those  sweet 
soups  which  were  made  from  prunes  or  pie-plant,  and  invariably 
flavored  with  cinnamon.  We,  the  students  of  the  English-speaking 
section,  complained  because  we  were  not  allowed  to  work  after  hours. 

Ilerr  Salomon,  the  founder  of  sloyd,  says  that  sloyd  is  a  system  of 
educational  hand-work,  or  it  is  a  Swedish  name  given  to  a  course  of 
manual  training  which  is  founded  on  pedagogical  principles.  The 
important  point  in^  sloyd  is  that  the  instruction  is  to  be  given  by  ped- 
agogically  trained  teachers,  who  possess  the  theoretical  as  well  as  the 
practical  experience.  It  is  from  the  above  considerations  that  Herr 
Salomon  has  developed  the  “principles  of  sloyd.”  The  principles 
are  just  as  permanent  as  the  science  of  education.  The  method  of 
applying  these  principles  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  which  must 
be  carefully  studied.  Inductive  reasoning  in  matters  of  this  kind  is 
very  dangerous.  What  may  be  applicable  in  one  case  may  not  be  in 
another,  though  they  may  appear  on  the  surface  to  be  very  similar. 
The  model  is  only  the  expression  of  the  “principles  of  sloyd.” 
Hence,  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  is  just  as  easy  (when  you  know  how) 
to  arrange  a  course  of  models  in  America  as  in  Sweden.  The  number 
of  courses  in  sloyd  that  is  being  taught  in  this  and  other  countries  is 
sufficient  evidence  as  to  the  adaptability  of  sloyd. 

It  was  with  the  advent  of  sloyd  in  this  country  that  educational 
methods  were  applied  to  manual  training.  For  the  sake  of  argument 
let  us  say  that  the  educational  principles — not  tb-  sloyd  principles — 
were  applied  to  manual  training  in  this  country.  The  Russian  system 
of  manual  training  was  the  first  system  of  manual  training  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country.  The  supervisors  and  the  instructors  of 
manual  training  were  not  long  in  seeing  that  they  were  not  obtaining 
the  results  which  they  had  hoped  for.  They  saw  that  the  educational 
principles  were  applied  to  all  the  studies  of  the  curriculum,  so  they 
began  to  do  the  same  to  their  work — manual  training.  The  joint  soon 
gave  way  to  the  complete  work ;  the  pupils  began  to  show  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  their  work  and  wished  to  keep  the  fruits  of  their  labors ;  a 
poor-looking  model  now  had  another  meaning  or  value,  etc.  This 
resulted  in  many  of  the  most  excellent  courses  of  manual  training  now 
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found  in  our  best  schools.  Before  the  infusion  of  pedagogical 
methods  in  manual  training  the  courses  were  necessarily  rigid.  Now 
we  find  that  the  teacher,  and  the  student  as  well,  has  an  opportunity 
to  use  his  individuality.  We  read  of  the  “  supplementary  models,” 
the  “projects,”  the  “  blank  model,”  etc.,  which  illustrate  the  above. 

When  you  look  into  the  fundamentals  of  sloyd,  and  the  courses  of 
manual  training  in  our  best  schools,  you  will  find  the  same  pedagogical 
principles.  The  models  may  differ,  yet  they  are  the  expression  of  the 
same  “  principles”  applied  under  different  conditions.  Consequently, 
these  courses  of  manual  training  here  and  sloyd  are  similar.  Thus 
the  writer’s  objections  resolve  themselves  into  being  objections  to  the 
“methods”  and  not  to  the  system.  Because  a  subject  is  poorly 
taught  it  does  not  follow  that  the  subject  is  faulty. 

Herr  Salomon  would  continually  say  to  us  in  his  lectures  that  the 
application  of  the  “  principles  of  sloyd”  in  two  cities  would  result  in 
different  sets  or  systems  of  models.  It  is  the  principles  which  must 
be  known.  The  series  of  models  are  of  no  importance  unless  it  is 
known  for  what  they  stand ;  yet,  to  the  student  of  manual  training 
they  have  a  suggestive  value. 
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GEOGRAPHIC  INSTITUTES  AND  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  IN  GERMANY. 

Under  the  above  caption.  Professor  Brunhes,  of  the  University  of 
Fribourg  (Switzerland)  and  of  the  Private  College  of  Social  Sciences 
of  Paris,  presented  a  paper  before  the  International  Congress  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Commercial  Geography,  held  in  Paris  during  the  month 
of  August,  from  which  paper  the  following  information  is  sum¬ 
marized. 

Germany  is  especially  characterized  by  the  intimate  relations  and 
interchange  of  service  between  the  universities  and  the  representatives 
of  the  great  industrial  activities,  both  commercial  and  agricultural.  In 
this  country  more  than  anywhere  else  the  laboratories  of  the  great 
manufactories  resemble  those  of  the  universities,  and  the  latter  are 
better  adapted  than  elsewhere  to  the  interests  and  demands  of  the 
manufactories.  In  the  same  way  geography  as  pursued  in  the  uni¬ 
versities  has  been  brought  into  close  touch  with  the  practical  every¬ 
day  demands  of  economic  interests.  Instruction  in  geography  is  not 
directed  solely  to  forming  professors  but  equally  to  preparing  young 
men  to  become  secretaries  to  the  chambers  of  commerce,  or  even 
journalists. 

The  geographic  institute  of  the  University  of  Marburg  was  selected 
by  Professor  Brunhes  as  the  type  of  those  in  which  the  relations  con¬ 
sidered  are  most  highly  developed.  The  practical  bearing  of  the 
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work  in  this  institute  is  shown  by  certain  detailed  information  respect¬ 
ing  graduates  furnished  by  the  eminent  professor  of  geography,  Herr 
Dr.  Fischer.  Of  the  former  students  who  have  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  geography,  there  are  five  who  hold  important  places  in 
chambers  of  commerce.  Three  of  the  number  are  attached  to  the 
very  active  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Lubeck,  one  to  that  of  Cologne, 
and  the  fifth  is  secretary  to  that  of  Pforzheim.  Still  another  graduate 
holds  an  important  position  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main.  Journalism  has  also  offered  attractive  and  lucrative 
careers  to  these  students.  One  is  attached  as  a  correspondent  to  the 
Cologne  Gazette;  a  second  has  a  similar  relation  to  a  leading  journal 
of  Berlin,  and  a  third  is  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  German  paper 
published  in  Chicago. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Institute  of  Marburg  includes,  besides  the  • 
strictly  geographic  problems,  the  consideration  of  all  economic  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  standpoint  of  geography.  Professor  Fischer  also  ad¬ 
vises  students  who  are  preparing  for  other  vocations  than  that  of 
teaching  to  take  the  courses  in  political  economy  and  modern  lan¬ 
guages. 

When  the  time  comes  for  the  student  to  prepare  his  graduating 
thesis  he  is  assigned  a  subject  which  may  at  once  prove  his  powers 
and  serve  as  a  scientific  apprenticeship  to  his  chosen  career.  Among 
the  subjects  cited  by  Professor  Brunhes  two  may  suffice  for  illustra¬ 
tion  :  “  The  Persian  gulf  ;  its  importance  from  the  standpoint  of  gen¬ 
eral  commerce.  The  agrarian  policy  of  the  Australasian  colonies 
and  its  effect  upon  their  settlement.” 

In  concluding  his  survey  of  the  work  in  Germany,  Professor 
Brunhes  states  that  he  has  no  desire  to  reduce  the  higher  instruction 
in  geography  to  purely  practical  purposes,  or  even  to  turn  it  chiefly  in 
that  direction,  but  simply  to  promote  the  relation  of  university  courses 
with  extra-university  careers.  t 

The  interest  of  this  paper  was  greatly  increased  by  testimony  from 
the  professors  in  several  German  universities  confirming  the  opinions 
and  advocating  the  methods  of  their  eminent  colleague  of  Marburg. 

ENGLISH  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

The  recent  decree  of  the  German  Emperor  placing  the  three  types 
of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  on  a  footing  of  equality  continues  to 
excite  general  discussion.  The  section  of  the  decree  relative  to  the 
English  language,  which  has  attracted  special  attention  in  both  France 
and  England,  is  as  follows  : — 

“2.  In  thus  acknowledging  the  equality  of  the  three  types  of 
higher  institutions,  it  will  be  possible  more  thoroughly  to  develop  the 
peculiar  nature  of  each.  In  this  connection  I  shall  offer  no  objection 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  Latin  in  the  Gym¬ 
nasium  and  Realgymnasium.  But  I  am  particularly  anxious  that,  in 
view  of  the  special  importance  that  English  has  attained,  this  language 
should  receive  most  attention  at  the  Gymnasium.  Therefore,  side 
by  side  with  Greek,  English  is  everywhere  to  be  an  alternative  subject 
up  to  Untersekunda^  and,  moreover,  in  the  three  upper  classes. 
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where  local  conditions  render  it  desirable,  English  is  to  replace  French 
as  an  obligatory  subject,  while  the  latter  language  is  to  be  retained  as 
an  optional  one.  Also  it  appears  to  be  advisable  that  in  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  the  Oberrealsc/iule  (which  admits  of  an  extension)  geography 
should  receive  a  larger  measure  of  attention.” 

FRANCE - SIMPLIFICATION  OF  SYNTAX. 

The  ministerial  decree  for  the  simplification  of  French  syntax, 
which  was  published  in  full  in  Education  for  December,  has  been 
withdrawn.  It  is  understood,  however,  that  a  second  decree  may  be 
expected  in  the  near  future,  which,  while  preserving  many  features  of 
the  original  order,  will  embody  the  suggestions  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  “  Acad^mie  ”  to  consider  the  subject.  The  report 
of  this  commission  approves  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  reform  but 
objects  to  details. 

PARIS  CONGRESS  ON  DRAWING  IN  FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Paris  Congress  on  the  Teaching  of  Drawing  has  issued  a 
report  embodying  the  resolutions  that  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
that  body.  Two  of  these  resolutions  if  carried  into  effect  would 
bring  the  w'ork  in  the  French  schools  into  closer  correspondence  with 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  United  States.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ( I )  It  is  desirable  to  introduce  gradually  the  study  of  decora¬ 
tive  design  in  the  elementary  courses  of  drawing.  (2)  The  teaching 
of  modelling  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously  with  drawing. 
These  are  features  of  the  courses  of  drawing  in  our  own  schools 
which  excited  the  special  attention  of  the  French  members  of  the  jury 
on  elementary  education. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  WOMEN. 

ly  an  interesting  review  of  current  interests,  Baron  de  Coubertin, 
the  eminent  critic  of  social  movements,  observes  that  the  year  has 
been  marked  by  the  sudden  incursion  into  the  practical  domain  of  cer¬ 
tain  ideas  which  have  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  realm  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Among  these  ideas  he  notes  the  emancipation  of  woman  {fe- 
minisme)  and  arbitration.  France,  which  has  been  slow  to  admit  the 
practical  value  of  these  ideas,  has  been  brought  to  a  different  view  of 
their  importance  by  several  recent  events,  in  particular  the  Dreyfus 
affair  and  the  Exposition,  which  fastened  upon  that  country  the  atten¬ 
tive  regard  of  the  world. 

In  a  discriminating  review  of  the  Paris  Congress  of  Women,  M.  de 
Coubertin  indicates  the  weak  and  the  strong  points  of  the  woman 
movement  as  it  has  developed  in  France.  “  The  Congress  of  Women,” 
he  says,  ‘‘was  marked  by  some  disturbing  incidents,  and  its  chief 
defect  consisted  in  the  effort  to  compass  all  problems  at  once ;  which 
is,  in  general,  sure  to  end  in  the  solution  of  none.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,”  continues  M.  de  Coubertin,  “  undeniable  that  the  public 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  Congress,  and  followed  attentively  all  its 
proceedings.  This  is  a  new  experience.  It  appears,' however,  that 
in  order  to  succeed  in  France,  the  movement  must  limit  somewhat  its 
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ambition.  The  French,  by  heredity,  by  temperament  and  by  taste, 
are  opposed  to  the  notion  of  an  apparent  equality  between  the  sexes. 
They  will  accept  the  principle  of  real  equality  so  long  as  it  does  not 
proclaim  itself  too  noisily  nor  shock  their  cherished  traditions.  The 
movement,  if  judiciously  managed,  may  be  very  useful  to  the  country 
in  stimulating  the  revision  of  laws  which  are  superannuated  in  matters 
that  concern  women. 

“  The  Napoleonic  laws  subject  women  to  a  control  which,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  matters  of  commerce  and  of  the  administration  of  their  pri¬ 
vate  property  and  that  of  minor  children,  is  wholly  unreasonable; 
certain  employments  also  are  closed  to  women  to  which  they  should 
have  free  access;  finally  the  civil  code  which  prohibits  inquiry  as  to 
the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  {recherche  de  la  paternite)  is  coming 
to  be  the  object  of  just  indignation.”  The  remedy  of  these  evils  is  a 
practical  reform,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author,  women  may 
accomplish  in  France,  but  the  effort  for  political  rights  will,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  simply  hinder  this  purpose  and  result  in  failure. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
name  of  a  woman  appeared  recently  for  the  first  time  on  the  list  of 
successful  candidates  for  the  position  of  “  intertie”  or  house  physi¬ 
cian,  in  French  hospitals.  The  announcement  was  made  a  few  days 
after  the  first  case  defended — and  won — by  a  woman  lawyer  was  car¬ 
ried  before  the  Paris  courts. 

A.  T  S 

BOOK  NOTICES. 

To  accommodate  readers  who  may  wish  it,  the  publishers  of  Education  will  send,  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  any  book  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Plane  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry,  by  Charles  H.  Ashton,  instructor 
in  mathematics  in  Harvard  University,  is  an  elementary  text-book  for  classroom 
use.  The  author  states  that  a  large  part  of  the  book  was  mimiographed  and 
tested  by  use  for  several  years  in  his  classes  in  Harvard,  and  with  such  trying- 
out  process  there  can  be  little  question  of  the  value  of  the  work.  The  definitions 
are  concise,  the  theorems  explicitly  set  forth,  the  problems  many  and  diverse. 
In  every  way  it  is  an  excellent  book;  bright,  up  to  date,  lucid,  practical.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

A  splendid  book  about  the  earth  is  A  Text-Book  of  Geology,  by  Albert 
Perry  Brigham,  A.M.,  F.G.S.A.,  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-book  series. 
It  is  an  elementary  book  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools,  and  technical  discus¬ 
sions  are  avoided  so  far  as  possible.  The  great  unsolved  problems  of  the  science 
of  Geology  have  been  frankly  stated,  so  that  students  may  catch  glimpses  of  the 
vast  fields  that  lie  beyond  the  field  of  present  knowledge.  The  phenomena  of 
weather  and  the  action  of  water,  problems  that  lie  within  the  direct  observation 
of  all,  are  considered  at  the  outset,  and  the  student’s  interest  in  these  things  is 
made  use  of  to  engage  his  attention,  and  he  is  thus  led  on  to  less  easily  compre¬ 
hended  parts  of  the  subject.  Original  work  is  called  for,  and  the  pupil  is  guided 
in  entering  upon  such  research.  The  best  thought  of  the  day  in  this  subject  is 
recognized,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  Dana,  Geikie,  Scott  and 
others.  The  book  fully  sustains  the  reputation  of  this  matchless  series  of  modern 
text-books,  and  will  enhance  its  author’s  reputation  as  a  first-class  scientist  and 
successful  teacher.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  Price,  $1.40. 
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The  Teachers’  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Mat¬ 
thew.  By  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.D.  This  will  prove  a  very  useful  book  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Bible  who  need  a  good,  practical  commentary  on  the  first  book  of 
the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Peloubet  has  had  a  long  experience  as  a  commentator, 
and  has  a  faculty  for  getting  the  best  out  of  the  other  commentaries  and  boiling 
it  down  to  a  small  compass.  He  adds  valuable  original  matter,  and  is  actuated 
by  a  spirit  that  is  a  happy  mean  between  a  too  liberal  modern  view  and  an  older 
and  narrower  conservatism.  He  is  a  safe  pilot  and  helps  us  to  see  the  true 
course  and  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  the  scenery  as  well.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  fully  illustrated.  All  helps,  maps,  library  references, 
harmony,  diagrams,  oriental  side-lights,  etc.,  are  included.  It  is  a  complete 
book,  the  result  of  ripe  scholarship  and  dignified,  earnest  truth  seeking.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Oxford  University  Press.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25. 

Two  charming  books  about  birds  are  The  Bird  Book,  by  Fanny  Hardy  Eck- 
storm,  and  The  Woodpeckers,  by  the  same  author.  In  the  preface  to  the 
former  the  writer  remarks  that  if  she  has  a  message  it  is  “  that  a  child’s  value, 
or  a  man’s  value  as  for  that,  is  rated  by  his  self-reliance — not  by  what  he  guesses 
he  knows,  but  by  what  he  knon's  he  knows.”  Accordingly  she  attempts  to  guide 
the  young  learner  really  to  see  and  know  nature  as  exemplified  in  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  interesting  and  accessible  of  her  creations,  the  birds.  The  book  is 
arranged  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the  school  year.  The  second  book  takes  up  one 
very  interesting  class  of  birds,  the  woodpeckers,  and  makes  a  special  study  of 
their  habits  and  adaptations.  Both  books  are  fully  illustrated.  The  former  is 
published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and  the  latter  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Price,  60  cents  and  $1,  respectively. 

Practical  English  Gram.mar,  with  Exercises  in  Composition.  Parts 
I.  and  II.  By  Mary  F.  Hyde.  This  two-book  course  in  English  is  designed  to 
meet  the  need  of  those  pupils  who  require  practical  training  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  leading  aim  is  to  develop  the  powers  of  thought  and  cultivate  a 
habit  of  correct  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  child  a  true  conception 
of  the  value  of  literature.  Special  attention  is  given  to  letter-writing.  By 
making  the  sentence  the  basis  of  study  the  author  saves  time,  and  is  enabled  to 
present  an  unusual  amount  of  practice  work  and  work  in  literature.  The  two 
books  are  remarkable  for  their  thoroughness,  accuracy  and  scholarly  spirit. 
They  deserve  an  instant  and  large  success,  and  will  unquestionably  have  it. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.  Price,  35  and  60  cents,  respectively. 

By  THE  Marshes  of  Minas.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Professor  Roberts 
has  come  to  the  front  as  a  new  light  in  Canadian  literature.  He  has  a  happy 
faculty  of  catching  the  spirit  of  a  romantic  time,  and  carries  his  reader  with  him 
while  he  views  with  the  artist’s  sympathy  the  historic  facts  and  mythic  tales  of 
his  native  land.  This  book  is  a  collection  of  stories  dealing  with  that  romantic 
period  of  Canadian  history  when  the  French  were  making  their  final  efforts  to 
retain  their  hold  on  Nova  Scotia.  The  reader  is  fascinated  at  once  with  the 
love,  the  history,  the  romance  that  is  woven  into  all  the  tales.  Reading  one 
the  desire  is  created  to  peruse  the  rest,  and  he  lays  the  book  down  at  last  re* 
gretfully.  The  author’s  Forge  in  the  Forest  should  be  read  by  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  stories  of  this  volume.  Together  they  make  an  excellent 
introduction  to  the  study  of  Longfellow’s  Evangeline,  and  therefore  these 
books  are  especially  commended  to  teachers  of  English.  Boston  :  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  &  Company. 
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VVe  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Vol.  II.  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
OF  Education  for  the  Year  1898-1899.  There  are  chapters  on  Education 
and  Crime,  Education  in  Canada  and  Alaska,  of  the  Colored  Race,  of  the  De¬ 
fective  Classes,  Statistics  of  Normal  Schools,  Manual  and  Industrial  Training 
Schools,  Commercial  and  Business  Schools,  Contributions  to  the  History  of 
Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States;  and  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 
There  is  food  for  thought  on  every  page.  Great  educational  subjects  are  pro¬ 
foundly  treated  by  master  minds,  and  the  volume  is  a  storehouse  of  facts  and 
inspiration  for  every  teacher  as  well  as  for  all  thoughtful  citizens.  Issued  by 
the  Government  Printing  Office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Calling  of  an  Apostle.  By  Zephine  Humphrey.  A  charming  little 
book  to  one  who  appreciates  child-life.  To  one  who  has  no  imagination,  no 
sympathy  with  the  mystery  of  the  expanding  soul  of  a  little  child  the  book  will 
be  unintelligible.  It  is  written  in  a  very  choice  style.  The  first  chapter,  de¬ 
scribing  the  awakening  of  the  child-soul  under  the  influence  of  the  impressive 
silence  and  infinite  suggestion  of  a  beautiful  landscape,  is  a  gem  of  English. 
The  little  girl’s  point  of  view  in  regard  to  her  kitties,  her  music,  her  playmates, 
her  dolls,  etc.,  is  sympathetically  presented.  As  an  artistic  example  of  child- 
study  this  little  book  is  probably  unexcelled  by  anything  that  has  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished.  New  York:  Bonnell,  Silver  &  Co.  Price,  75  cents. 

William  Penn,  by  George  Hodges,  has  lately  been  added  to  the  RK-erside 
Biographical  Series  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Price  of  school  edition, 
50  cents;  library  edition,  75  cents. 

Plant  Food.  Its  nature,  composition  and  most  profitable  use.  Prepared  to 
aid  practical  farmers.  This  is  a  useful  little  book  published  by  the  supervising 
committee  of  the  Experimental  Farm  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina. 

No.  6  of  the  Riverside  Art  Series  is  about  Murillo.  By  Estelle  M.  Hurll. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company.  Price,  30  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Mathematical 
Monographs,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Webster  Wells.  The  first  issues 
in  the  series  are  to  be  four  in  number,  and  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Famous 
Geometrical  Theorems  and  Problems,  by  William  W.  Rupert,  C.E.  They 
are  of  interest  to  all  mathematicians,  furnishing  as  they  do  the  history  of  the 
great  problems  of  geometry.  They  are  published  at  the  low  price  of  ten  cents  a 
copy. 

The  Thought  Reader,  by  Maud  Summers,  Principal  Goethe  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  is  a  reader  written  from  the  standpoint  of  images,  not  words ;  “thought 
is  the  reality,  the  sentence  its  outward  expression.”  Miss  Summers  goes  right 
to  the  heart  of  the  subject,  and  her  book  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  her 
method,  which  may  be  and  may  not  be  the  best  one  by  which  to  teach  children 
to  read.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  and  attractive  book,  and  if  it  will  do  what 
the  author  claims  for  it,  it  will  have  immense  influence  in  settling  the  question 
of  how  best  to  teach  children  to  read.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  35  cents. 

The  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  edited  by  John  Patterson,  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  High  School,  is  a  play  that  is  not  often  read  in  colleges,  but  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  editor  is  one  that  merits  attention.  He  calls  it  “  a  unique  play”; 
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it  is  the  only  extant  satyric  drama.  The  editor  has  enriched  his  book  with  a  pref¬ 
atory  essay,  rhythmical  scheme  of  the  lyric  parts,  and  exegetical  and  critical 
notes.  The  work  bears  the  evidence  of  high  scholarship.  London  :  Alexander 
Gardner.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Physical  Experiments  is  a  laboratory  manual  to  accompany  “The  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Physics,”  by  C.  Nanford  Henderson  and  John  F.  Woodhull.  The  ex¬ 
periments  are  simple  but  are  searching,  and  they  may  be  used  with  any  text¬ 
book.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

To  the  Stickney  Series  of  Readers  has  been  introduced  a  new  reader  called  An 
Alternate  Fourth  Reader.  The  series  very  much  needed  this  addition, 
which  contains  a  representative  selection  of  pieces  of  prose  and  entire  poems, 
suitable  for  use  in  the  fifth  and  six  grades.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Second  Manual  of  Composition,  by  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  in  the  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  is  the  second  book  in  the 
series,  and  is  designed  for  use  in  secondary  schools.  The  author  has  followed  the 
lines  laid  down  in  his  first  book,  making  his  material  and  scope  suitable  to  older 
students.  Without  question  the  series  is  one  of  the  best  yet  put  forth  for  the 
study  of  English ;  it  is  practical,  comprehensive,  thorough,  progressive,  up  to 
date.  New  York:  Macmillan  Company. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  John  Uri  Lloyd.  The  plot  of  this  fascina¬ 
ting  story  develops  with  startling  rapidity.  It  is  a  tale  of  Kentucky  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  gives  a  truthful  picture  of  country  life,  with  the  unique 
conditions  existing  in  the  South  consequent  upon  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
white  and  the  colored  races.  The  character  of  “  Cupe,”  an  old  colored  man 
whose  grandfather  was  a  king  in  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  origi¬ 
nal  conceptions  recorded  in  literature.  It  will  stand  beside  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle 
Tom  as  a  perfect  picture  of  the  typical  Americo-African, — superstitious,  ignorant, 
yet  wonderfully  sagacious,  and  in  his  closeness  to  nature  and  familiarity  with  fund¬ 
amental  truths  gathered  from  experience  at  first  hand,  able  to  cope  with  circum¬ 
stances,  and  come  out  on  top  in  many  an  encounter  with  the  representatives  of  a 
superior  civilization.  Stringtown  on  the  Pike  is  a  capital  story,  and  has 
already  made  its  author  famous.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  large  and  handsome  volume  presents  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  OF  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  This  is  Part  II.  and  is  by  J.  W.  Powell.  It  is  chiefly  given  to  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  Navahos.  The  Navaho  reservation  is  an  extensive  area  in  the 
northeasteAi  part  of  Arizona  and  the  northwestern  corner  of  New  Mexico.  It  is 
inhabited  by  an  interesting  aboriginal  people,  whose  life  history  is  recorded 
with  wonderful  fidelity  in  this  volume.  Their  physical  characteristics,  their  re¬ 
ligion,  their  rude  art  and  architecture,  their  language,  etc.,  are  set  forth  in  a 
way  that  will  interest  all  students  of  ethnology.  The  book  is  extensively  illus¬ 
trated  with  sketches  of  scenery,  utensils,  abodes  of  the  people,  etc.,  many  of  the 
illustrations  being  full-page  plates.  Washington :  The  Government  Printing 
Office. 

The  Child  Life  Primer.  By  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances 
Blaisdell.  This  is  a  pretty  little  reading  book  for  beginners.  It  deals  with  the 
natural  subjects  of  a  child's  thought,  and  introduces  only  two  or  three  new 
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words  in  each  new  lesson  which  are  repeated  until  the  child  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  them.  The  illustrations  are  in  colors.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany.  Price,  25  cents. 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Porto  Rico.  Lt.  Col.  J.  P.  Sanger,  Inspector- 
General,  Director,  Henry  Gannett  and  Walter  F.  Willcox,  Statistical  Experts. 
Whoever  wishes  to  get  at  all  the  essential  facts  concerning  Porto  Rico  will  do 
well  to  secure  this  volume,  which  is  published  under  the  direction  of  the  War 
Department  at  Washington.  It  is  very  fully  illustrated,  and  is  an  honor  to  the 
Government  and  to  the  agents  who  accomplished  the  labor  of  recording  these 
voluminous  statistics.  Washington  :  The  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Romance  of  the  Earth,  by  A.  W.  Bickerton,  of  New  Zealand,  pre¬ 
sents  an  interesting  account  of  the  evolution  and  history  of  the  earth  and  the 
life  that  is  upon  it.  It  makes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  study  of  geology. 
Most  of  the  author’s  statements  are  scientific  facts.  Where  facts  are  not  known 
he  has  allowed  himself  to  deduce  conclusions  by  the  aid  of  the  scientific  imagi¬ 
nation.  The  book  is  stimulating  and  helpful.  London  :  Swan  Sonnenschcin  & 
Co.,  Lim.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  Price,  80  cents. 

Earth,  Sky  and  Air  in  Song.  By  W.  H.  Neidlinger,  with  pictures  by 
Walter  Bobbett.  Book  I.  This  is  a  very  attractive  song  book  for  children, 
both  in  its  artistic  and  its  educational  features.  The  child’s  language  and  com¬ 
prehension  are  consulted.  All  children  will  like  the  book.  New  York :  The 
American  Book  Company.  Price,  70  cents. 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  the  Spencerian  Penmanship  series,  Vertical 
Edition,  Book  No.  10,  of  the  Common  School  Course.  New  York:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company. 

A  needed  volume  is  furnished  in  Business  Law’,  A  Text-Book  for  Schools 
and  Colleges.  By  Thomas  Raeburn  White,  B.L.,  LL.B.,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Roland  P.  Falkner,  Ph  D.  Besides  suggestions  to  teachers,  and  a  discussion 
of  the  general  field  of  law  and  the  divisions  of  municipal  law,  the  subjects  taken 
up  are  contracts,  sales,  negotiable  contracts,  contracts  of  common  carriers, 
agency,  business  associations,  etc.  Every  well-educated  person  is  supposed  to 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  common  forms  of  law,  but  the  subject  has  been 
sadly  neglected  in  the  schools.  This  is  an  earnest  effort  to  supply  the  defi¬ 
ciency.  Boston  :  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

What  a  Man  of  Forty-Five  Ought  to  Know’.  By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
In  the  earlier  books  of  this  Self  and  Sex  Series  the  author,  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
(associate  editor  of  the  Lutheran  Observer'),  has  sought  to  save  young  boys, 
young  men  and  young  husbands  from  mistakes  which  can  only  be  avoided  by 
intelligence.  Few  men  know  that  great  physical  changes  await  them  at  middle 
life;  men  of  forty-five  are  often  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  through 
which  they  are  passing  as  boys  at  the  period  of  adolescence.  In  this  book  Dr. 
Stall,  in  an  honest,  frank,  fearless,  pure  way,  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  changes 
which  occur  in  the  physical  life  of  both  men  and  women.  The  author  prepares 
his  readers  to  solve  the  mysteries  of  these  changes  and  escape  the  sad  conse¬ 
quences  of  ignorance.  To  many  men  this  book  will  be  a  help  and  a  blessing. 
Philadelphia:  Vir  Publishing  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

PERIODICALS. 

Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  the  author  of  Wild  Animals  I  have  Known,  tells  the  story  of  a 
duck,  in  The  Ladies'  /fame  Journal,  under  the  title  The  .Mother  Teal  and  the  Overland  Route. 

- Politics  and  the  Public  Schools  is  the  title  of  a  timely  article  by  G.  W.  Anderson  in  The 

Atlantic  Monthly  for  April. - Our  Villao’e  Improvement  Society  is  sketched  interestingly  by 

Eben  E.  Rexford  in  the  new  Lippincott's  Magazine,  current  number. - The  Story  of  the  Beaver, 

told  by  William  Davenport  Hurlbert  in  the  April  number  of  McClure's  Magazine,  gives  a  com¬ 
plete  account  of  a  very  wonderful  little  animal. - The  Review  of  Reviews  KXQi<ei%  fuller,  richer 

and  more  necessary  to  every  person  who  would  keep  up  with  the  march  of  events,  with  every 
number. 


